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PREFACE 


The researcher examining the contemporary toreign 
policy of a state and the military operations supporting it 
is often greatly handicapred since he usually does not have 
access to classiiied documents whici. are related to the sub- 
ject matter. Inasmuch as the time period encompassed ty 
this study lies in the immediate past, a past which iorms 
the basis of the uneasy present, it is only natural that 
access to such documents is limited. 

This study reflects this limited availability of 
pertinent information in addition to the usual shortcomings 
of a sailor's venture into schciarsrip. im the opinion of 
the reader one of these shortcomings may be the author's 
apparent bias. Fer this no apology is made; a thesis is by 
definition "a propesition tc be maintained cr deiended in 


arcument ."} 


The possibie existence of an antithesis is 
cheeriully admitted. 

The reader is exnected to have some knowledge of the 
Gevelopment of American torelgen policy in Scutheast Asia 
since 1945. The material presented in Chapter II is inchaded 
merely to provide a shert résumé of that policy. No attempt 


has been made to write history en the pases that follow. Tie 





luebster's New world Dictiona (Sleveland: world 
Publishing Co., i$ ‘ 
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primary endeavor tas been to evaluate the performance of an 
instrument of toreign policy by employing the fruits of 
studies in history (in Chapter 11) and a conceptual model 
(in Chapter Ill). The evaluation resulting (in Chapter V) 
is not definitive since our perspective in time is far too 
short. The final evaluation wiil have to await the day when 
American power is no longer required to preserve the inde- 
pendence oi the nations of Southeast Asia from Communist 
encroaciment. 

The assistance of irofessor Anthony E. Sexol in 
Girecting this writer's research is pratefully acknowledged, 
Dr. Sokol's heen interest in gea power and penetrating anal- 
yses ot the security problems Lacing the United States Lave 
furnished the peint of departure for this study. ‘The candid 
comments of Frefessor Claude A. Buss, who reviewed the tirst 
Grait of this study, have been very felpful and many cf his 
suggestions have been incorporated in the fimal dratt. This 
writer takes {ull responsibility for all opinions expressed 
in this study. The propositions presented stould net be 
construed as representing those cf the Navy or the Depart- 
ment of Deiense. All illustrations have been taken rrom the 
pages of the United States Naval institute |! roceedings (copy- 
right 1960 by the U.S. Naval Institute) with the permission 
of the publisher. 

James Alexander winnefeld 


kalo Alto 
April 1860 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCT LON 


Capable as it is, naval power does not exist tor 
itseli; it exists for the cowntry. It exists te carry 
out the international objectives of the United States, 
tc gvarantee our freedoms: tireedom of the seas, man's 
freedom, our allies’ freedom. ! 

The United States Navy bas a Long and proud tradi- 
tion of service in the Far Last and Western Pacific, both in 
peace and in war. War-time victories at Manila bay, Leyte 
Gulf, Okinawa and Inchon take their places alongside such 
political triumphs es rerry'’s opening of Japan in 1854, the 
voyage of the Creat white Fleet through Asian waters in 
19C8, and the frustration of Chinese Communist efiorts in 
1958 to force abandonment of the offshore islands. 

One may argue that at no time in American iistory 
has sea power been as necessary an instrument of U.S. for- 
@eiga policy as it has in the years since World War II. 
During this peried the Unitec States has been more depend- 
ent than ever before on foreign bases, raw materials and 
military support. In addition sea power has Lurnished the 
binding cement of the alliances of the free world which have 


been a requirement ior American survival. The ); reponderarice 








‘address by Admiral Arleigh Burke, U.S.Kh., Chiei of 
Naval Cperations, beiore the ne Editers Luncl.eon, 
Minneapolis, Minnesote, July 16, 195%. 
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oi naval power, a basic component cof sea power, in the hands 
of the west was and remains, perhaps, the greatest stabiliz- 
ing iniluence of the coid war. 

ihe west has applied its naval power in two critical 
areas since 1945; they are the Meditiercranean and the far 
bast. iuhis study comrises en examination of the latter, 
speciizically Southeast Asia. Im Southeast Agia, wnlike the 
Mediterranean, the United States jas been Girectly cenironted 
with Sine-Gcviet power. ah Asian waters the United States 
Navy iorms an integral part oi the deiense perimeter of the 
ixee world, while in the Mediterranean tie Navy has the rele 


>£ backbone and bacastep. 


&. .* 


Scupe aNd suxrpase 
This study utilizes the followins components: 


(1) the U.S. Navy, (2) the rost-Werld War Il foreign policy 
of the United States, (3) Swutheasi Asia. The purpose is to 
examine and evaluate the naval sontribution te the eachieve- 
ment: ak American foreign policy obfectives in Southeast Asia 
im tre light of mecierm naval capabilities. ibe emphasis is 
on the political aspects ot selected naval cperetions end 
the manner in which tlese operations were uliiized to reai- 
jwe foreign policy objectives. An endeavor tas teen made to 
form a nexus between foreign policy on the cone hand and 
naval operations om the other, using Loutieast Asia since 


1945 a& & case study. 
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The focus of this study has veen placed on the years 
between 1945 and 1960, a pericd whic! saw ereat changes in 
the world political scene. The victoricus allies ci the 
Second World War hed split their alliance asunder. iwo of 
them were intent on the expansion of thelr power by any 
proiitable means while the others sought to preserve their 
national independence and the heritage of western democracy. 
in these years new nations emerged as a discredited impe- 
rialiiem withered. Both the free world and the Soviet colo- 
nial empire attempted to capture the symbols that would 
attrect the newly independent ints their respective camps. 
During this period the United States tock wp the umacecus- 
tomed burden of world leadership. With the emergence cf a 
bipolar world political system, the United States assumed 
many of the res;onsibiiities carried by Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century. This was particulariy true in Asia.” 
As im the case of their Anglo-Samon fererunners, Americans 
were oblived to wield Neptune's trident in the interests of 
world peace and freedom. 

The free world was fortumete that at the time the 
United States widertcok its leadership, the U.S. Navy was 


3 


the strongest in the world.” Although threatened by 





2a iijem Hb. hessler, “Air-Sea rower on the Asian 
Perimeter,” The United Stetes Neval Institute Proceeding 
(hereaiter abbreviated toniTy, ERT Getoper, 1551), 1025. 

3in i945 the United States Nevy was three times as 


large as the British Navy, the next in size. 4.2. Potter 
(ed.), ihe United States and world Seg fower (inglewoed 
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burmeonins Soviet naval streneth, the sea supremacy of Che 
free world was maintained during the period encompassed by 
this study. 

For purpeses ci this analysis Southeast Asia is 
defined as including the ftcllowing states, or portions ci 
states, and their adiacent waters: Last Paristan, burma, 
Thalland, Cambodia, Laos, Viet Nam, Malaya, Singapore, Indo- 
mesia (including the cclonial remmants on the island of 
Borneo), the Philippines, and Taiwan. 

In degiing with Southeast Asia this study has as its 
setting, perhaps, the most wital theater of the cold war. 
TLese waters have been the scene of the greatest peace-time 
concentrations of U.S. ttaval power in history. This concen- 
tration has been the result of three principal tectcrs. In 
tle firet instance the most dangerous overt threats to world 
peace since the end of World War Il beve occurred in Last 
Asia. With the exce, tion of the Commmist adventure in 
Korea the principal peints of contact, and cenilict, between 
the Soviet colonial empire and the free world have been in 
Southeast Asia (as that area has been defined in the preced- 
ing paragraph). Today, Quemoy is the warmest spot of the 
cold war. 

A second tactor explaining the maintenance oi larze 
American naval forces in Southeast Asian waters is the seore- 
raphy cf the region. Imposing topegraphical barriers and 
under-developed economies are characteristic ot Southeast 


Asis. Tbe consequences are pocr land communications. 
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Further, most of the populous states are located on islands 
or peninsulas. ‘ihese factors tend to make sea Cransport the 
rrincipal, often the only, means of transport both among the 
mations in the area and with the remainder of the world. 
These game characteristics tend to make sea-air power the 
most important military element required to defend the rim- 
land of Southeast Asia and its island littoral.* 
Finaliy, im the geopolitical context Southeast Asia 
comprises a vital position in the defense of the free world. 
feday all shipping between Eurepe and the Orient vie 
the Indian Ocean must pass through either the Strait of 
Malecca cr the Strait of Sunda. ... CGontrel of these 
two Southeast Asia straits gives dominance over a sea 
route that is comparable in importance to the Panama 


Canal route. Furthermore, ail intercontinental airways 
in the far East treverse the Southeast Asian area. 


ferminoiogy 
Inasmuct as this enalysis is concerned with scbiec- 
tives, capabilities and cowmitments (in that crder), it 
would be well to have the definitions of these terms fixed 


Lirmly in ming. 


Ob jectives 


A knowledge of objectives is obviously essential to 
any decision maker. Such knowledge, while of great iesor- 


tence to the military man, is absolutely essential to the 





*neasler, 1026-27. 


7U.8., Lepartment of State [Far Kastern Seriesj, 
"Southeast Agia: Critical Area in a Divided world," Back- 
ground, June, 1955, p. 1. 
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statesman since ke determines, inter alia, tie strategic 
military objectives. 

Although the term objective implies ends rather than 
means, it is clear that it can be both simultanecusly, since 
ebjectives are part of a hierarchical structure.° An inter- 
mediate goal in this structure can be the objective of a 
given policy while at the same time existing es means to a 
yet higrer objective. 

The cbjective at the top of the hierarchy of goals 
is called the national interest. The netionai interest has 
been defined "as the general and continuing end for which a 
nation acts."/ The national interest is the supreme cb jec- 
tive of the state; all other obfectives are directly or 
indirectly means rather then ends. The underlying essump- 
tion of international politics is that the primary objective 
of the state is seli-preservation. its major value is "its 
own continucus, independent existence.” 

Gbjectives, although a generic term for all goals, 
are normally used to define a speciile end, usually at a 
lower level than the national interest. 


Objective is used to mean a specifically defined goal or 
purpose, for wricl national action is planned in terms 





Oreliks Gress, Foreign Policy Analysis (New York: 
Fiilesophical Library, 5 Be FFs 


‘williem Reitzel, Morton Kaplan, Constance Coblenz, 
mited States Forel Policy, 1945-1955 (Washington, b.C.: 
2 Srookings institution, 9), Pe Gl. 














Soutney Wright, The Studs 


ef International Relations 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Cro j; 
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ef maintenance cf the national interest. Fundamentally 

an objective is an aspect of the national interest, de- 

se a enc paxrticuviarizee tor action in a given cen-~ 

text. 
Capabilities 

In the context of international relations capabil- 
ities can be considered synonymous with power. Capability 
has been deiined as “the measure of the capacity of a state 
to have other states agree with it on matters in which it is 
interested." Fower has been called “the ability to influ- 
ence the belavicr of others in accordance with one's own 
ends, "*1 Both power and capability are wsed to indicate the 
ability of a state to achieve its objectives. As used in 
this study capability refere to the capmcity of one ci the 
instruments of the state, specifically naval forces. 
Inasmuch as capabilities are another way cl express- 

ine power and since power applications can be sraduated, it 
4s cossible to arrange capabilities on a “power spectrum," 
This spectrum is a conceptual teol to descrive the continuua 
of cnpabilities. Therefore, it is a useful concept in exam- 
ining the properties and characteristics of an instrument of 


power, such as the modem navy. 





q * 4 
Reitzei, Kaplan, Coblenz, °. 


Feorle (Luglewocd Clitis: Prentice-ra Ly LY95), Pe LY. 


Lh, OPK. Organshi, World Politics (New York: Alired 
A. Knopf, 1958), p. 96. 


10>. arles Lerche Jr., Eoreisn Policy of the American 
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Commitments 
rolicies are "specific courses oi action designed to 
achieve objectives." Vinile objectives are the ends, poli- 
cies are the methods. In international relations policy 
cemprises the courses of action that a state implements in 
its xelations with other states in order to achieve its 
objectives and iorward the national interests.'> 
Commitments are “the specific undertealings in sup- 


14 in this study comaltments 


port of a speciiie policy." 
usually indicate the operations of American naval power in 


support of American foreign policy im Seutheast Asia. 


Organization 


there are three threads of thought represented in 
this study. Each is taxen up in a separate chapter. The 
iimal chapter is an endeavor te synthesize the subject 
matter ci the three preceding chapters. 

Chapter il, which is concerned with United States 
foreign policy in Seutheast Asia between 1945 and 1560, 
treats the subject from the standpoint of toreisn policy 


cbiectives, their development and achievement. Charter ILI 





utilizes the power spectrum to show the continuum of naval 


capabilities. Chapter IV describes in general terms some 











12g tze@el, faplan, Coblenz, «73. 
iS erche, ee 


iSveitzel, Keplen, Coblenz, 473. 
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selected naval conmitments undertaken by the United States 
to achieve its foreign policy objectives. 
In Chapter V the essential elements of the preceding 


chapters are related in such a manner as to provide a yard- 
stick with whict to measure the Navy's contribution to the 
acrievement oi foreign policy geals. Thus, it is an en- 
deavor to relate commitments to chiectives in the light oi 
capabilities. 





CHAPTER IT 


U.S. SECURITY OBJECTIVES IN SOUTHEAST 
ASTA, 1945-60 
There is always a grave risr involved in trying to state 
simply the goals of any national foreign policy. Ome is 
likely to oversimplify the complexities and minimize the 
incensistencies. 

With this caveat in mind an endeaver will be made in 
this chapter to trace the development of U.S. foreicn policy 
in Southeast Asia during the first fifteen years subsequent 
to Werld War II. Emphasis will be placed on the objectives 
ci American policy in the region. in order to put these 
cbjectives in proper context, some reference will be made 
te U.S. objectives as they applied to the Far Zast in 


general. 
i CUsc-oneration 
soviet inion 


The period of co-operation with the Sovier Union 





lasted irom the Japanese surrender aboard the Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay until the prenouncement of the Truman Doctrine in 
March, 1647. Aiter repeated eiforts to henorably accommo- 


date iteeif te the claims and policies o1 the Soviet Unicn, 








Leal 


robert 8 Scalapino, "The United States and Japan,” 
The United States and the Far west (New York: ublished for 
e American \ssembly by Columbia University, 1 954), pe 60. 
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the direction of the United States changed to reilect new 
ob jectives. 
The principal American objectives at the end of 

World War Il were: (1) settlement with the enemy states, 
(2) reconstruction of the liberated states, (3) the laying 
of the groundwork for international order.* The policy 
utilized to achieve these obiectives was based on the same 
idealistic assumptions that had been characteristic of U.8. 
foreien policy during the war. 

o « » that peace, prosperity, treedom, and justice could 

be given a universel meaning, that wien so defined these 

coals would be sought by all men and that the only re- 

guirewent for their achievement was that governments 

- « » Should work harmoniously and co-eperatively.4 

That this policy would not held up under the real- 

ities and strains ogi world politics soon became evident, 
"This approach to the post-war international settlement 
limped along for two years, when it finally collapsed under 
the weight of the manifest evidence that both the major 
problems and the chief assumptions were not the relevant 


4 Presicent Truman's messave to the Congress on 


ones." 
March 12, 1947, propesing aid for threatened Turkey and 
beleazuered Greece merked the formal end of the Soviet- 


American honeymoon, 





tneitzel, Kaplen, Coblenz, 42. 


Sceitzel, Kaplan, Coblen¢, 33. 





Roy Macridis, Foreien Policy in World Politics 
(Enclewood Cliffs: Frentice-Hell, 1 ; pa 
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The most pressing immediate U.S. objective in the 
Far Last was the liquidation ot the administrative problems 
left in the wake of the Japanese surrender. {fhis essential 
task, a prerequisite tc the laying of the groundwork for in- 
ternational order, was aszravated by the quick end partially 
unexpected termination ci the war in August 1945. The prin- 
cipal parts of this task included: (1) the disarming and 
repatriation of Japanese troeps and nationals, (2) the trans- 
fer of newly liberated territories from Japanese to Allied 
administration, (3) the re-activation of transport facili- 
ties in the erea, inciudine the eweeping o: the many war- 
time winetields, (4) the prevention of femine and pestilence 
that threatened as a result of the collapse of the Japanese 
occupation machinery. 

The shiit from Japanese to Allied sovernment in some 
areas was to be the source of many serious problems. Just 
prior to the Japanese sucrender the boundaries of General 
MacArthur's theater of operations in the Southwest Facific 
were altered 60 that muct: of Southeast Asia was made the 
respensibility of Admiral Mountbatten's Southeast Asia Com- 
mand.” As a resuit, the first Allied forces landing in 


Java, Malaya, and seuthern Inde-China were Eritish. Native 











fae) 








“amy Vandenbosch. and Richard A. Butwell, Southeast 
ia Am e world rowers (Lexington: University o ne 
tucky Press, pe £52. The Philippines, except for 
scattered Javanese “resistance, had already been regained by 
American forces. Taiwan end Tonkin were cecupled by Chinese 
Nationalist fcrces sbhortiy after the Japanese surrender. 
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populations in Southeast Asia were net inclined to welcome 
back their former celonial masters--cr their temporary 
agents, British military itorces. The efforts of the cold 





colenial powers te re-establish the status qu 





became a prime source of pelitical instebilicy in a Seuth- 
east Asia ableze with the flames of nationalism l.indled by 
Japenese policies. 

in April 1946 Fregident Truman reviewed the situa- 
tion in the Far Gast as a whole and set forth the specitic 
post-war objectives cf the United States in the region: 
(1) political rehabilitation of Japan, (2) the establishment 
ci an independent and democratic Korea, (3) a democratic and 
pelitically wnified Chima, (4) independence of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, (5) economic rehabilitation of ell Asian 
states, (6) restoration ei a normal flow of trade.” 

Although somewhat euccessful in achieving some ot 
these objectives, as in Japan and the Philippines, by mid- 
1946 it was apparent that Soviet foreign pelicy goals in the 
Far East, as elsewhere, were inconsistent with those of the 
United States. This clash was most obvious la these re- 
gions, such as Mamchuria and Korea, where the Seviet Union 
was maintaining sizeable military forces. 

in Southeast Asia the Soviet Union sought to exacer~ 


bate an already wistable political situation in the colonial 








Cuaddress by Che s resident,” Department of State 
Bulletin, KIV (Aprii 14, 1946), 623. 
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areas formerly under Japanese control. Making a strenuous, 
citen successiul, effort the Soviet Union attempted tc iden- 
tify itself with the burgeoning nationalism of Asia. To 
exploit the wnsettled conditions in Socutreast Asia the So- 
viet Union aimed a steady stream of propaganda et the re- 
gion, conducted an opportunistic campaign of political 
sniping at the returning colonial powers and the United 
States, and abetted insurrection. / The centinued political 
instability hampered economic rehabilitation; the lac of 
economic progress in turn engendered further political dif- 
ficulties. 

The United States attempted to walk the narrow line 
between a natural sympathy tor the national aspirations of 
the people of the region and a concern for the interests of 
its Western European allies. These allies were convinced 
that their post-war recovery depended tc a considerable 
degree on the retention of their productive colonies in 
Southeast Agia. 

ne initial U.S. response to thie dilemma was a 
"hands off” policy. American military rower was withdrawn 
fvem the area. in en act ol great dramatic impect on the 
peoples ot Southeast Agia the United States fulfilled its 


promise of independence for the Philippimes. Concurrently 








Spe) 


7 claude 4. Buss, The Far East (New York: Macmilian, 
1955), pp. 676-77, 667-91, and Joseph Frankel, "Soviet Pel- 
icy in Southeast Asia,” Soviet Policy in the Far bast, 1544- 
1951, Max Belofi (Lendon: Uxior | 
pp. 209-11. 
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with these moves the returning colonial powers, usvally with 
lend-lease equipment obtained during World War II, attempted 
as best they cculd to impose forcibly the status quo ante 
bellum in Southeast Asia. 

From an initial position of complete support for the 
concept of national seli-determination the United States, 
under the impact of the exigencies of the coid war, was 
forced to retreat to a position of only qualified support 
fer that objective. frotesser Buss states: “Asians lost 
confidence in the United States as the champion ef the 
‘free,’ after the compromises with hated colonialism in 


é This less oi confidence turned 


Indonesia and Indo-China." 
to antayonism in some states as the cold war forced the 
United States to take more enervetic measures--collective 
security agreements and military deployments--to detend the 
free world. To most Southeast Asians these measures were 
reminiscent of the jockeying of the colonial powers during 
the years prior to both World Wars. Im them they saw a4 
threat to their newiy-won independence. 

As a result of the political warfare waged by the 
Soviet Union betr in Europe and in Asia, the American policy 
of international co-operation was faced with bankruptcy if 
principles were te be maintained and vitel ctiectives 


achieved. The year 1947 preved to be a momentous one as 








eclaude A. Buss, Southeast Asia and the world Today 
(Primceton: ©. Van Nustrand, 1¢58), p. v1. 
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American toreign policy veered off in a new direction. Meny 
of the objectives remained the same, but the policy and the 


assumptions on which it was based were vestly different. 


The Genesis of the Containment 





By 1647 informed public opinion as well as the Amer- 
ican leadership had come to realize that the Soviet Union 
represented the major obstacle to the realization of the 
foreign policy objectives of the United States. Events in 
Soviet-oceupied Eastern Zurope, Turkey, Greece, Iran, China 
and Korea bed laid bare the basic incompatibility of Ameri- 
can and Soviet objectives. 

within the Covernment an awareness was widely developed 
of the importance of relating intentions and capabili- 
ties. Either objectives had to be defined in more lim- 
ited terms or capebilities hed to be brgugtt to a 
sreater condition of readiness tor use. 
The American policy designed tc fit these requirements end 
to meet the Soviet challense has been called containment. 
Its adoption by the United States represented a major turn- 
ing point in its foreign policy. 

The containment concept, although implemented sev- 
eral months earlier in the decision to aid Greece and Turxey, 
was given its most authoritative and fcrceful public presen- 
tation in July 1547 by its architect, Mr. George Kennen, in 


a remarkable article in Yoreign Afiairs.?” Inasmuch es 





*Reitzel, Raplan, Cotblenz, 93. 


10ngs [George F. Kennan}, "The Sources cf Soviet 
Conduct," Foreien Aifairg, XXV (July, 1947), 566-82. 
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Kennen was then Chief of the Folicy Plenning Stari of the 
Department ef state, his eaexrticle was considered as present~- 
ing the ofiicial view ci the United States Government. 

The heart of the Kennan thesis was that "the main 
element ct any United States policy towards the Soviet Union 
must be that of a long term patient but firm and vigilant 


11 this 


containment of sKussian expansionist tendencies." 
containment was “designed to coniront the xussians with 
unalterable counterfiorce at every peint where they show 
signs of encroacring wpon the interests of a peaceiul and 
statvle world. "44 The strategic objective cf containment 
pave rise to the tactical cbhijiectives of torming positions 
of etrenmgth among the free nations on the periphery ef the 
Soviet empire. ‘These tactical cbiectives were to be eccom- 
plished threugh political, economic and military power. 

Except for a briei flirtation with the “roli-beck" 
and "liberation" coneept in 1953, containment remained the 
cornerstone of United States ioreign policy in the years 
fellowing the Second World wer. With the rise of Comamist 
China, the containment concept was expanded to taxe in Com- 
munist governments anywhere. 

The tiret official manifestation of containment in 
American ioreign policy was fresident Truman's messaze to 


the Congress on March 12, 1947, preposing iinancial grants 








iL 
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lbid., 572. 
ibid., 581. 
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to Greece and Turkey in order to assist them in resisting 


Seviet threats. 


Although this policy, to become known as 
the Iruman Doctrine, was not prevoked by developments in the 
Far East, the events in that region formed a significant 
part of the milieu in which the Dectrine was formulated. 
Containment eas an cbhiective and the iruman Doctrine as a 
policy played signiticant parts in subsequent American com- 
mitmants in Southeast Asia. 

The President was explicit in defining the scope of 
his doctrine. “It must be the foreign policy of the United 
States to suppert free pecples who are resisting attempted 
subfugation by armed minorities or outside pressure.*4 The 
President's messaze made it clear that containswent was not 
tc be implemented by American efforts alone; other iree 
hations were tu be given United States assistance in meeting 
Commumist acgression, 

Containment was successiul in Europe. The Marsiail 
Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and other steps towards 
economic, political and wilitary integration converted west- 
ern Curope from a dangercus power-vacuum into a position of 


vrapidly growing strenet!. The economic recovery was partic- 


wlarly heartening. 





\3cqmuel §. Stratton, "Korea: Acid Test ef Contain- 


ment," USNIi', LXXVIII Giarch, 1952), 240. 


14 wee commendations on Greece and Turkey,” Department 
of State Bulletin, AVI (March 23, 1947), 536. 





1S 


fartially as a result of American pre-occupation 
with Europe's serious problems, the situation in Asia was 
less eatisiactory. One writer observed: “. . . Tivough the 
basic idea oi containment was accepted in 1947, no real at- 
tempt was made to implement the theory in Asia until aiter 
the collapse ot China."*? hot to be overlooked, however, is 
the fact that the political ciimate and economic environment 
of post-war Asia was far dizierent from that of Europe. 
These facts greatly influenced the manner in which the con- 
tainment concept was applied to Asia. 
in the years aiter the war the United States felt 
that "demands ior naticnal seii-determination bad to be met 
ii a peaceful world was to be achieved."!® 
« « » this broad policy poeition was not significantly 
modified ty the itirst formulation of a strategy of coan- 
tainment. Consequently, the policies of assistance and 
alliance that arose from the strategy of containment 
underwent strange changes as they were applied in re- 
gions and to situations in which were cperating another 
range of purposes derived larggiy irom veneral prin- 
ciples of self-determination. 
This conflict oi ebjectives was characteristic of American 
policies in Southeast Asia. 
ihe post-war power-vacuum created by the destruction 
of Japanese military forces and the continued weakness of 


Crimea in the face of civil striie was an advantage that the 












1SMershall Knappen, Am introduction to American 
Folicy (Sew York: Warper & Bros., 1956), p. 4 
ié 


Reiteel, Kaplan, Coblenz, 221. 


Winid., 222. 
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Soviet Union exploited thoroucrly. Although the loss of 
China was quite possibly the result cf factors ceyoend Amer- 
dean control, given the nature of the Nationalist Government 
and the post-war chaos in China, the Communist conquest did 
force the United States to re-examine the containment ob jec- 
tive as it applied to Asia. As in Europe, defense against 
Communist agcression required governments that were strong 
politically and economically as well as militarily. 

The conquest of China by Communism and the emergence 
of China as a significant military power was to be cf great 
importance to Southeast Asia. This portion of the continent 
was no loneer remote from the cold war; it had become the 
sensitive front Line of ideological and military conflict. 
The geographicelly remote subversive threat or the Soviet 
Union was re-intoreed by the immediately adiacent subversive 
and military threat ef powerful Comermmist China. 

ibe loss of Chine forced the United States to apply 
the containment concept more rigorcusly im Asia. In Janu- 
avy 1950, while "waiting for the dust to settle," the United 
States defense perimeter in the far East was outlined ty 
the Secretary of State. This perimeter, or containment- 
barrier, was based on the East Asian island chain extendine 
irom the Aleutians to Japan, the Kyukyus and the Philip- 


ines.t® tio commitments were undertaken on tie Asian 
r 
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le ean Acheson [Remarks by the Secretary of Stete 
at the National Press Club], “Crisis in Asia," Department 
of State Bulletin, XXXII (January 23, 1950), 111-18. 
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mainland nor was the Chimese Nationalist sarrison on Taiwan 
placed umder the American security umbrella. Those narts of 
Asia net under Coammist domination or suaranteed American 
protection were left to defend themselves or to rely on the 
United Nations for their security. Tie Secretary declared: 
So far as the military security of other areas in the 
Pacific is concerned, it must be clear that no person 
can cvarantee those areas acainst military attack. Sut 
it must also be clear that such a guarantee is hardly 
necessary or within the realm of practical relationsibip. 
Sheuld an attack oceur .. . the initial reliance 
mugt be on the people attacked tu regist it and then on 
the commitments of the entire civilized world under the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
hat this conservative and restrictive interpretation of 
containment was not adequate to deter Communist aggression 
was made apparent by the subsequent events in Korea and 
Indo-China. Southeast Asia with its unstable political 
situation presented an open invitation to Communist sub- 


version and conquest. 


Limited war, 1950-54 





During the years between 1950 and 1954 the basic 

security objective oi the United States remained unchanged .*” 
Containment remained the long-run objective; tactical obijec- 
tives changed rapidly as a result of shitts in the military 


eituation. 





oi bid., 126. 


2On48 controversial point is discussed inire, p 34. 
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horea 

Prior to the summer of 1950 the United States bad 
not been forced to fight to implement ite containment ob jec- 
tive. The attack on the Republic of Korea by the North 
Korean regime forced the United States to re-empheasize mili- 
tary defense, often at the expense of economic relebilite- 
tion and development. 

A gemeral strategy of containment designed to cperate 
ever a long period of time was converted into a specific 
etratezy for meeting a Soviet threat that could become 
war Within a defined period of time. ... The geals ci 
economic recevery programs were gracually displaced by 
the more pressing claims of pregrams te rebuild the 
military strength of free nations, and a policy of 
military aid and defensive elliances was expended to 
include precise comaltments of American forces.4! 

The development of Americen ovjectives in Korea 
after June 1950 is outside the scope of this study. Suffice 
it te say thet the initial objective of tne United States in 
Korea wes te demonstrate the firmmess of the American com- 
mitment to the containment sbiective as implemented by the 
pelicy of collective security.** 

When a truce was finally arranged in the summer of 
1953, the United States jcined with fifteen other members of 
the United Nations trat bad committed forces te the delense 
ef the Republic of Korea in afiirming thet: 


If there is e remewal of the armed attaca .. . we siculd 
be united and prompt to resist. The consequences of 











2ioeitael, Kaplan, Coblenz, 220, 
tevarry &. Truman, Memceirs (Carden City: Doubleday, 
1956), II, 334, 388. 
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suc]. a breech of the armistice would be so grave that in 
ell probability it would not be poosthig to confine hos- 
tilities within the frontiers of Korea.<3 
the Korean War in crawing the attention of the world 
to the Far East emphasized other critical points on the con- 
tainment barrier. Among these points were Indc-China and 


Taiwan. 


Although the wariare in Korea was on a sreater 
scale, the conflict in Indo-China between French Union 
forces and Viet Minh insurgents had been waged with little 
interruption since 1546. Until 1950 the fighting in Indo- 
Chima wes of comparatively small concern to the United 
States except as it retarded french economic recovery and 
weakened ber military strength in Eurepe. With the American 
involvement in Korea the fighting in Indo-China was put into 
perspective as merely an extension oi the Korean irent in 
Southeast Asia. In the same statement in which be committed 
Amevican naval and air torces to Korea on June 27, 1950, 
Presicgent Truman sigeniticantly “directed acceleration in the 
furnishing of miiitery assistance to the Lorces of France 
and the Associated States in Indo-China and the dispatch of 
a military mission to provide close working relations with 


those forces."~* 
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American objectives in Indo-Ciina were consistent 
with the strategic objective of containment. The specitic 
tactical objectives varied, as in Korea, with the military 
and political situation. In Korea the United States bad 
found it necessary to reconcile its objectives with those of 
its United Nations allies. im Indo-China the United States 
did not clocse toa intervene directly because Chinese Commu- 
nist agareséion was iess clear-cut and was intertwined with 
the crowing nationalism et the peeples ci the region. In-~ 
stead the United States attempted to realize its security 
objectives through finencing the French eftort to repulse 
Communist eseression. 

As at other times and in other places since the end 
of World War Ii, the United States was taced in Indo~Chine 
with a clash between obiectives. Tha adjective of support- 
ine the principle of self-determination conllicted with the 
ch jective of containing the ferses of Communism. *> Since 
French and American cbiectives tad essentially only me 
peint of tangency~-orposition to Communist renetvation of 
Southeast Asia-~American cbhiectives were often oniy inciden- 
tally related te the direction ef the French program in 


Indo-China. 2° 





22 ox an official recognition of this dilemma, see 
Dean Rusi.'s address “The Under! ying Principles of Yar “ast- 
@exm tolicy,” Department of State Bulletin, XXV (November 1°, 
1951), pp. 822-23, oe 


2Onurert Emerson in his preface to Ellen J. Facmer's 


ibe Strugzle ior Indo-Uiina (Stanford: Stantord University 
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ihe principal Americen objectives in Indo-China 
were: (i) elimination of Communist insurgent forces, 
(2) the formation ef governments in the states of Indo-China 
that would be cevable of resisting Communist encroachment 
and subversion. *! The United States felt that in order to 
ectieve this latter objective, it would Le necessary to 
grant the states ot Indo-China complete political independ- 
ence.*® Until April of 1954 France was not wiiling to eo 
this far. A primary Traencl objective was the maintenance 
cof a decree of control over the Indo~C! inese states.” 
After the fall of Plenbienpiu in the spring of 1954 during 
the Geneva Conference on Asian | roblems, the Freach ob jec- 
tive of mainteining an enligttened semi-cclenial protecter- 
ate in Indo-China became impossible when viewed im the Light 
or French cepabilities. 

Tie teneva settlement ending the ilghting in Indc- 
Chine made it impossible to achieve completely either 
American objective. espite the loss ef the northern part 
ox Viet Nam to the Comaunists, a strong (as later events 
were to prove) anti-Commmist soverneent in Geuth Viet Nam 


emerced irom the peace sattiement. The french semi-colonial 





27 john F. Dulles, "The Issues at Geneva," Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, XXX (May 17, 1954), 742. 


26 sh 5a, 
oop oval Institute of International Afcaeirs, Collec- 


soak befepee in Southeast Asia (London: Cxiord University 
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regime was at an end and the path was cleared “tor the 
construction of an anti-Communist containment trunt in Asia 
on a firm political basis that otherwise would have been 
impossible ."?" with the signing of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty in September 1954, the iree portions 
of Indo-China--composed of Cambodia, South Viet Nam and 
Laos--came under the protective mantle of a collective 


security system backed by the United States. 


taiwan 

Aiter the debacie of 1949 Nationalist Chinese rem- 
nants vad sought refuge on Taiwan where they carried out 
desultory harassment of the new Commmisc regime on the 
mainland. In the icliowing montis Taiwan was outside the 
United States-supported contaimeent barrier.>! it tien 
seemed only a matter of time untli Ci.dang Kai-siek's sov- 
exrmment succumbed to invasion or revolt. 

After the Communist invasion of the Republic of 
Korea rresident Truman in the same statement in which he 
ordereé American sea and air assistance to the peninsula 
also announced a cran,e in American policy towards the 
regime on Taiwan. 

I bave orderec the Seventh Fleet tc prevent any 


attack on Formosa. As a corcllary of this action i 
am calling upon the Chinese Government on Formesa to 








+ Ornacnen, 265. 
31 


Acheson, 111-18. 
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cease all air and sea operations asainst the mainland. 

The Seventh Fleet will see that this is done.32 
This announcement, popularly called "leashing Chiang," 
articulated an obfective that was to be a cardinal point 
in American foreiwn policy fcr the remainder or the decade. 
Eriefly stated this objective was: keep Taiwan and the Fes- 
cadores out of Communist hans. 

Shortly after assuming office in 1953 i resident 

Eisenhower tempcrarily “imigashed" Chians. 
e « « lhere is no lomeer any icsic or sense in 4 condi- 
tion that requires the United States Navy to assume 
defensive responsibilities on behalf of the Chinese 
Communiste@. « « « 

LT am, therefore, issuing instructions that the Sev- 
enth rleet no lenger be employed to ghield Commmist 
Chine. Permit me to mabe this crystal clear: this 
order implies no agyressive intent on our part. But we 
certainly have no chligation to pretect a nation Lighte- 
ing us in Korea.33 

This move was clearly intended to enccurage the Chinese Com- 
munists to come to terms in Korea. This phase, which appar- 
ently did not have any appreciable effect on the outcome in 
Korea, cutwore its practical utility wren completion of the 
Korean fighting. With the signing of a mutual security 
treaty with the Government of the Republic of China on Tai- 
wan in December 1954 and a subsequent exchanze of diplomatic 
notes, Chiang was formally constrained trom attacking the 


¥ 
mainiand in any strength without United States approval .~* 





9 
4<“rrwman, Il, 335. 


. 33 morticen Perveien tolicy: Basic pboctuments, 1550- 
1955, IL, 2475. 
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“*»fext of Notes Exchanged on December 10," Depart- 
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The Korean War marked a turning point in American 
attitudes towards collective security in the Faeific and the 
Far tast. The modest nature of the collective security com- 
mitments undertaken by the United States in that rezion prior 
to the summer cf 1°50 is evident in Secretary Achesonte fa- 
mous National Fress Club Speech of January 12, 1650, in which 
he outlined the American defense verimeter in the Far Bast.>” 

The threat posed by Communist imperialism in the in- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea farced tne United Stetes to 
accept the responsibility fer the cefanee cf tree Asia. Tle 
alternative was to stand by and watch Sino-Scviet argression 
Gevour the Asian continent. After aceerting this responsi- 
Lility the United States chose to implement its decision by 
the alliance system that it had used in the 4swericas and in 
Kestern Europe. 

‘Although not without difficultles, the security 
structures of the Atlantic community were much more tightly 
nit than were treir East ‘sian counterparts. The diverse 
characteristics and special protlems of the nations cf free 
Asia and the Western vacilic necessitated several treaties 
to meet the different conditions confronting the various 


36 


parties interested in \sian defense. Even so, several of 
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ment of State Bulletin, XXXII (January 24, 1955), 152. 
3?ouora, p. 20. 
relies, 742. 
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the so-called "neutralist" nations of Asia were tostile to 
any such western-spensored collective security arrangements. 
In large measure this hostility was the result of their un- 
happy colcnial experience. Further, as a result ef skiliful 
Seviet and Chinese Communist foreign policy, some oi the new 
states of Asia did not share the alarm cf the United States 
concerning the Communist menace.>! 

the United States during the yeare 1951 through 1954 
concluded six collective security treaties in East Asia and 
the Western Tacific. In these agreements, binding eleven 
nations, the United States was the key partner inasmuch as 
it was the only power capable of rendering substantial mili- 
tary and economic ald to any threatened party. 

the effect of these treatles was to extend and for- 
malize the containment barrier. As a result, American 
objectives were increased in number and defined more pre- 
cisely. The United States undertook to defend, in effect, 
the entirety of Zast Asia not already under Commmist domi- 
nation. These comultments were without precedent in American 
history. Two ef these treaties are ot special significance 


to Scutieast Asia and will be considered in some detail.>° 








Meoilis we. Barber, “United States Alilances East of 
Suez," USNIP, LXXXV (July, 1959), 72-73. 

sOr6 Mutual Defense ireaty between the United 
States and the fhilippines (August 30, 1951) ia not dis- 
cussed because its most important obligations are included 
in the Southeast Asia Ccllective Deiense Treaty te which 
both nations are parties. 
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The Scutheast Asia Collective Lefense Treaty.--This 
treaty wes the reaction of the United States to the threat 
of further Communist expansion into Southeast Asia. Signed 
on September 6, 1954 in Manila, it tollowed closely oa the 
heels of the French collapse in Indo-China and the subse- 
quent Geneva Conterence oi July 1954. Farties tc the 
Scutheast Asia Collective Defense Treaty were: fakistan, 
Thailand, the rhilippines, Australia, New Zealand, Great 


Britain, France and the United States (see figure one). 
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This treaty, tcgether with its loose organization 
popularly called "SEATO," marked the most ambitious peace-~ 
time attemcet at cellective security in the far iast. 

The Manila pact attempted to salvage whatever strenath 
remained ior the iree world in Seutheest Asia, but it 
could net in itself produce miracles. It created no new 
military forces to protect exposed positions ... and 
its ultimate influence would depend upon the will ane 
the intention of all the signatory pewers to carry terth 
its spirit.4? 

Article IV, paragraph 1, contained the heart of the 
treaty. 

Bach Party recognizes that agaression by means of 
armed attack in the treaty area against any of the far- 
tiss or against any State cr territory which the rarties 
by unanimous agreement may hereatter designate, would 
endanger its own peace and satiety, and arrees that it 
will in that event act to meet the common ne in 
accordance with its constitutional processes.* 

Three states were designated as protected under this arti- 
cle: South Viet Nam, Cambodia and Lace. Hecause of déeiense 
commitments undertaken in Malaya by Great Britain, the 
Federation of Maiaya and the State oi Sinzapore were, in 
effect, also designated wader this article. Article iv, 
paragraph 3, stipulated that no action could be taken by the 
treaty signatories on the territory oi a designated state 
without the congent of the latter. 

be boundaries of Southeast Asia, as detined in 


Article Vill cf the pact, are more restricted than those 








beaten aed 


buss, ihe Far East, 71%. 
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Wh Bee bepariment of State, ireaties and wither 
international Acts, Series 3170 (Washington: U.S. Goverme 
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Gelimited in Chapter I of this study. 

As used in this ireaty, the ‘treaty area’ is the 
general area of South-Last Asia, including also tne 
entire territories oi the Asian Parties, and the general 
area o: the South-west facitiec not including the Pacific 
area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north latitude,4i 

this definition of the treaty area excluded Hong Kong and 
Taiwan from the pact. The only natlons, parties ta this 
treaty, wit! which the United States had not had prior col- 
lective security obligations of some type were Pakistan and 
Thailand. 

Lossivly with a view towards the difticulties be- 
tween India and labletan, the United States appended a 
reservation to the treaty at the time of signature stating 
that it considered Article 1V, paragraph 1, to apply only 
to Communist ayeression. 
Letween Ci. 


rs Ee e P. 
pecurity «reat 


@ unitec Stares end iai- 


wan.-~Signiiiecantly, the Chinese Government on Isiwan was 





not invited te join the Southeast rsia Collective verense 
Treaty. Several of the signatories had recagniged the jlei- 
piny, regime and did not saintain recular diplomatic rele- 
tions witi the Bationalist Gavernment. 

To -ivtg this gap im the containment barrier in Asia 
anc more careiuily aéline Gmerican security comaitments in 
the iaiwan area, the inited States concluded a mutual de- 
fense treaty with the chinese Vovernment on Teuiwan. in 


VUTPOse, Coverage and terminclowy it was similar to the 
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other collective detense treaties negotiated by the United 
States in the years after 1950. This treaty clearly defined 
the territories covered ty its provisions. 
The terms ‘territorial’! and ‘territories’ shall mean 
with respect of the Republic of Chima, Taiwan and the 
Pescadores; and in respect of the United States of 
America, the island territories in the West Pacific 
under its jurisdiction.42 
Conspicuous by its absence was the lack ef any comaitment 
by the United States to Geiend tie offshore islands against 
attack, 

im an exchange of notes on vecember 1U, 1954, a weex 
siter the signing cf the treaty, Chiang's govermnent was 
eliectively restrained from operations against the mainland 
without American concurrence. 

In view ct the obligations of the two rarties under 
the said treaty, and of the fact that the use of force 
from either of these areas by wither of the Parties 
aitects the other, it is agreed that such use of torce 
will be a matter of joint agreement, subject tc the 
ections of an emergency nature which is clearly the 
exercise of the inherent rixht of seli-detense.* 

Stalemate, 1954-60 

During these years the United States continued to 
base its policy towards the Sino-Scoviet bloc on the obijec- 
tive of containment. ‘ihe new “merican administration comin 


into otfice in 1953 challenged tre containment concept as 
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sterile and offered "Liberation" and “roll-back" as alter- 
natives. However, this approach was soon abandoned as the 
realities of the world situation became more apparent. Comn- 
tainment remained the primary security ubjective cf United 
States foreign policy in practice, if not in theory.” 10 
implement containment (or to strengthen the “free world's 
defense perimeter”) the United States continued to rely on 


the mobility of sea-air striking forces in Scutheast Asia. 





44 ee Robert E. CGsgocd, Limited War (Chicaso: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957), PD» 3°2U6. For a scath- 
ing denunciation of the containment polley, see James 
Burnbants Containment or Liberation? (Mew York: Jobn Day, 
1952), PPe ~o% « 

Some would challenre the contention that containment 
remained the primary security objective of U.S. foreign 
policy after i952, The new Republican administration ex- 
plicitly renounced it as a ieature of U.S. foreign policy. 

In the famous "brinksmanship" article appearing in 
Life (January i6, 1956), reportediy based on exclusive 

niterviews wit! Secretary Dulles, James Shepley maintained 
(on pe 77): 
"The so-called Line of containment wlict the Truman 
administration had started to build in Greece and Turkey 
was no line in theory or im lect Lrem Turkey e11 the way 
to the rnilippines. 
"So effectively has Dulles wluesed the heles that 
ee © defense line tas been linked up from Italy to 
apan.' 

As is apparent irom this excerpt, scme of the criti- 
cism directed at the containment policy (and objective) was 
mot that it was the incorrect one, but that it was not 
really implemented until the Republican administretion tack 
oifice in January 1953. 

Reitzel, Kaclan and Cobleng (pp. 325-26) hold that 
containment was merely re-detined in more military terms. 
But they date this develepment from 1950 rather than trom 
1953. Gther authorities state that thera has been ne essen-~ 
tial chance in the cbhfective of contairment. See Julius W. 
Pratt, A_ History of United States Foreign policy (Znzlewood 
Clizis: yvrentice-Nali, 1952), -. 7/8, amd James 2. Kine 
Jvr., “Collective Defense: The Military Commitment," Alli- 
ance Volicy in the Cold war, ed. ‘rnold Wolfers (Haltimore: 
Jehns Hopkins tress, 1959), p. 123. 
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Speaking of SEIU, Secretary Dulles atated: 

We shall rely chiefly on mobile \llied power which 
can strike an agsressor wherever the occasion may de- 
mand. That capacity will, we believe, deter aggression. 
We shall not need to build up large static forces at all 
points, and the United States contribution will be pri- 
marily in terms of sea and air power.45 

Following the Geneva settlement of 1954 Communist 
expansion in Southeast Asia was brought almost to a halt. 
Feiping's protégé, North Viet Nam, continued its attempts at 
subversion in Laos. The Tachens were evacuated by Kational-~- 
ist forces while the Chinese Communists periadically stepped 
up their campaign of bombardment and harassment of the ofi- 
store islands ot Cvemoy and Mateu. There was evidence oi 
creeping Chinese encroachment in northern Burma. Frustrated 
in East Asia veiping turned its attention to Tibet and 
India, conquering the former and antagonizine the Latter 
with border forays. There were indications tiroughout Agia 
thet the menace of Chinese Communist imperialism was being 
taken more seriously than it had at the Afro-Asian Conier- 
ence at Bandums in 1955. 

These expansionist actions (see figure two) of Com- 
mmist China kept the political temperature of Asia at tever 
pitch. Its axzsressive adventures could be considered as 
probes of the containment barrier. Faced with internal dif- 


ficulcies of tremendeus marnmitude, China flexed ite muscies 


periodically to keep the pot bolling and, perhaps, tc 
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FIGUAE 2 
COMMUNIST PRESSURE FOINTS 1 ASIA 
RADIATE FROM PEITPING 
distract its long-suflering population from troubles closer 
to home. The emigre government of Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan 
provided a convenient and logical target tor reiping'’s venom 
The contlict between the two governments focused on their 
point of closest contact--the cilfshore islands. 
the most serious crises of the years after the 

Geneva settlement were the result of Commmist attacks on 
these islands. Um two occasions--during the autumm and win- 
ter of 1954-55 and the summer am] autumn of 1958--Commmist 
China and the United States feced each other at the brink ci 


War as a result of asveressive Commmist actions in the Strait. 
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Oa both occasions the feiping regime was forced to back dcwn 
before American resuiution which stemmed from a determina- 
tion not to preside cover a Western Pacific munich," *® 

Less than two months after the siening of the de- 
fense treaty between the United States and the Republic of 
China, a full-blown crisis had developed as a resuit of Com- 
amist pressure om the Tachens, a small group of Nationalist- 
held islands some 200 miles north of Taiwan. The United 
States elected to help the Nationalists evacuate the islands; 
but to forestall further Ked Chinese moves threatening Tai- 
wan, President Zisenkhower asked the Congress for specific 
powers concerning the offshcre islands. In late January, 
1955, the Congress in a joint resolution authorized the 
fresident to use American forces to deny the Chinese Commn- 
mists the possession cf{ "such related positions and terri- 
tories of that area [Taiwan] now in friendly hands, "47 

in his message to the Congress requesting this 
authority the President indicated that the United States 
considered the ofishore islands related to the deiense cf 
Teiwan and the Tescadores as long as tie Peiping rezime 


threatened the “Liberation” of Taiwan. 





+6» vesident kisenhower in a sreech to the nation on 
September 11, 1958, stated: “. . . A western Pacific 'Mu- 
nich’ will not buy us peace and security." 


7 wrext of Joint xesclution on the Refense of For- 
mosa," bepartment oi State Bulletin, XAXII (February 7, 
1955), 213. —— 
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I do not sussest that the United States enlarge 
its defensive obligations beyond Formosa and the fresca- 
dores. . .. But wnkhappily, the danger of armed attack 
directed against that area compels us to take into 
account closely related localities and actions which, 
under current conditions, mignt determine the failure 
or the success of such am attack. The authority that 
may be accorded by the Congress would be used only in 
situations which are recognizable as parts of, or defi- 
mite preliminaries to, an attack against the main posi- 
tions of Formose and the Pescadores.* 


From public statements by the President and the 
Secretary of State it appeared that the security of the 
oifshore islands was only 4 transitory ebjective ci the 
United States. Secretary Dulles declared: 

The United States bas no commitments and no purpose 
to defend coastal pesitions as such. The basic purpose 
is to assure that Formosa and the seqgetasse wilt not 
be taken forcibly by the Communisis.4> 

The door was leit epen for future negotiation cuncerning 
disposition of the islands providing the Chinese Commmists 
were tc renounce the use ci force in pursuing their objec- 


tives in the Strait.°° 


vevertheless, the wording of the 
varicus goveriment statements on the American position 
relative to the islands was sufficiently ambiguous to 
confuse friend and fce allie. Tle lack of precision in 


the American commitments save the feiping rezime cause 








48 message from the President to Congress," Depart~- 
ment of State Bulletin, XXXII (february 7, 1955), 212. 


49 schn ¥, Dulles, "Our Foreign folicy im Asia," 
artment of State Bulletin, XXXII (February 26, 1955), 
325. Emprasis added. 


eo sohn F. Dulles, “Cioallenge to Peace in the Far 
rere 7 ces of State bulletin, NXAIX (Getober 13, 
J ¥ * 
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for hesitation in its preparations to seize the ofishore 
islands.~* 
The determined American atand in the face ef Coumu- 
nist agsression in the Strait, which was again demonstrated 
Gduring the crisis of September 1958, was not popular with 
Many nations, including some of the staunchest allies oi the 
United States. Many felt that the islands were insigniii- 
cant and mot worth the risks of World War Ili, while others 
felt chat Chieng's goverment was not worth saving and a 
suali price te pay for “stability” im Asia. In answering 
his critics Secretary belles declared: 
I do not deubt that the Chinese Communists are probing 
eur resolution. They no doubt hope that we want peace 
so ardentiy that we wlil retreat in the tece of Cieir 
threatea. . . . However, we do not want it at the price 
of our security or of our honer. indeed experience 
shows that those who try in that way to buy pegce in 
fact only increase the ultimate danger of war. ?< 
Conclugiona 
Aiter the abortive attempt at post-war accomsmoda- 


tion of the Scviet Union, contaimaent became the policy oi 





>| secretary Dulles at a news conference on Mareb 15, 
1955, stated: 
",. « « L€ is inevitable that the situation be in some 
ambiguity, because, as I say, these areas [OQwemcy and 
Matsuj are outside of the treaty area and the question 
of the U.S. use of force for their defense depends upon 
the circumstances under which an attack upon them occur." 
\merican Foreign iolicy: asic Documents, 1950-1955, 
ii, 24$2. 


>2 John F. Dulles, “Mutual Deiense Treaty with the 
Republic of China," Department of State Bulletin, NAXIT 
(February 21, 1955), 289-00, . on 
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the United States in its search for security. Eminently 
successful in Europe, containment was not rigorously applied 
in the Far Last until efter the iall of China and the war in 
Koree. The events ci i950 tivrough 1954 demonstrated to the 
United States that more precise and iorvmel commitments of 
American political, eccncmic and mlidtary power would be 
necessary ii East Asia, and parcCicularly Southeast Asia, 
were to be kept out of the Commmist orbit. ‘The resulting 
collective security treaties negotiated oy the United States 
extended and formalized the containment barrier. 

the intense nationalism of Southeast Asia during the 
years atter World War ll presented significant difficulties 
for American policy in the region. The dilemma between con- 
tainment and seli-determination was never satisfactorily 
resolved by American policy-makers. By 1960, however, the 
eclonial powers had been squeezed out of most of Southeast 
Agia and the preblem lest seme of its importance. Ccloniai-~ 
ism, nevertheless, remained the favorite seasegoat of 
nationalist leaders in Seutheast Asia and anti-colonialisn 
Still previded a rallying point for the diverse elements 
that composed the new nations of the region. 

in the wake of independence there was left « heri- 
tage oi suspicion of tie West that proved diffieult te over- 
come in spite of such measures as the Colambo Plan and Point 
Feur aid. Inasmuch as they were the only source of substan- 


tial power by which Southeast Asia could be militarily 
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detended against the new imperialism of Chinese Commmist 
expansionism, the United States and the other Western powers 
were placed in the unenviable position of trying to defend 
nations that saw no appaxent Chreat to their independence 
except from thelr would-be delenders. Nevertheless, with 
the dawn of a new decede in 1960 there did seem to be a 
greater appreciation ci the true menace of Communist agsres- 
6ion among the new nations ci Scutheast Asia. 

Significantly, the trouble-spots in Southeast Asia 
during the years after 1954 were those areas wrere the 
American security commitments were aubiguous or contingent. 
An example of the ambiguous commitment was the American 
position relative to the offshore islands in the Taiwan 
Strait. Feiping could never be gure whether or not Ameri- 
carn forees would participate in the defense of Cuemoy and 
Wateu if their invasion were to be attempted. As a result 
Commmist leaders continually probed American determinaticn 
by manuiacturing crisege in the region. Each distuxbance 
atrained the bonds of Allied wnity; but these bonds proved 
strong emouch to bear the burden. 

An example of the contingent commitment was the 
American position vis-a-vis the “dasignated" states (,ar- 
ticularly Laos) cf the Southeast Asia Gollective Defense 
Treaty. According to the treaty a desicnated state could 
be deferred cnly at its own request. 4 Commmist engineered 


coup dtétat in such a state would tave pcsed several 
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difficult questions icr the United States and its SaAsTo 
allies. 

In the summer of i959 the activities of the Iathet 
Lac rebels, assisted by North Viet Namese cloments, were a 
constant source of amalety to the United cCtates fovernment. 
Fortunately, tie Laotian government preved, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, determined to maintain its independence and the 
crisia passed for the moment, This Communist prebe may well 
have been 4 means of seunding ovt the extent o: the U.S. 
commitment in Laos. 

By 196C this type of probing appeared to be a stand- 
ard feature cof the environment in Soutieast Asia. The years 
followime the wars in Korea and Indo-China had set the pat- 
term te be pursued in meeting the Commmist threat. For its 
effectiveness this pattern of firm counter-jressvre rested 
heavily on the full spectrum of U.5. military (including 


naval) capabilitias. 





CYAPTER III 


THs NAVY AS AN INSTRUMZNT OF FOREIGN ProLicy 
IN THE COLD wir 


The . . . characterigtic of naval forces is their 
versatility. in ail-out war they can carry out a 
diversity of tasks. . .. In peacetime and in periods 
ef localized hostility, naval iorces can carry cut a 
number of other tasi:s. The game vessels that provide 
essential support to friendly nations under attack, 
er by their very presence discourage en attack on one 
cf our allies, can wnudertakte such other missions as 
policing the Kerean truce, rendering assistance to a 
civil population when an earthquake or other disaster 
strikes, and appearing in one of the ports cf a 
friendly power to play the role of geod will eniesar- 
ies. ‘Thus a wide rance of activities is within tie 
ability of naval forces. They do not depend on any 
sinvle weapon or mode of operation, and they can 
undertare « variety of tasks short ef tull scale 
warfare in furtherance of United States foreicn 


policy. 
in this chapter Che capabilities o. ome of the 
instruments of national policy is examined; that instrument 
ig naval power.“ Partiouler emptasis will be placed on the 
diversity and gradation ef naval capabilities and thair 
@pplication to contemporary situations. Although the empha-~ 


Sis of this study is centered on the United States Navy as 
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tele,, Department of Defense, "Semi~‘tmmuel Report of 
the Secretary of the Navy," Semi~«‘naual & i the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Jan. l-June 3U, 195%, i955, Dre i 

“cee James 4, Winmnefeld, "The Cold War fower Spec~ 


trum,” USBI, LEXXVI (January, 1960}, 71-77 tor a ecndensed 
yereion ci the material presented in this clapter. 
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en instrument of ‘«merican foreign policy, attention in tiis 
chapter is directed to the capabilities of modern navies in 
general in order to place these of the United States Navy in 


a broader context. 





National Capa 

fhe instrwaents of .creign policy may be lihened to 
the instruments o. a symphony orchestra. The statesman acts 
as conductor. Tue "music" belore tim is the feveign policy 
of the state. His “orthestra"® is composed of many dil tereat 
inetruments, Among, them are the state's economic resources, 
politicai prestige, aliles and armed icrces. Tive task of. 
the conductor is to achieve the objectives oi the composer. 
The composer is the composite of the political leaders of 
the mation who ascertain and Lormulate the national aspira-~ 
tions am! uwwlertake to achieve those within the bounds of 
pessibility. 

Clearly the statesman, political leader, conductor 
and composer must know the capabilities and limitations cf 
the instrumente thet carry out thelr intentions if the re- 
eult ie to be am eilective foreign pelicy cr a harmonious 
melody. Inu tee democracies, where naticneli ecaplirations are 
quickly sensed by poiitical leaders, it becomes necessary 
tor the people themselves to have a rudimentary mnowledge 
of the capabilities o: the imstruments of foreign policy. 

The mecern uavy is ome vi Che more important imstru- 


meits ol foréign policy. This ie particularly true of 
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nations such as the United States which have extensive 
defense responsibilities and rely heavily con imports of 
strategic raw materials. 

To be most effective, the navy as an instrument cf 
iereign policy, must heve its cperations cc-ordimated with 
the other elemente or national power. Naval strategy "as 
a parc or instrument of natlonal policy, . . + must co-~ 
ordinate the use of its special tools and methods wit! the 
other ferme of national power to promote the ech levement 
of national objectives." 

Having stated that the modern navy is an im.ortant 
instrument ef foreign policy and further chat its use must 
be co-ordinated with the ether elements of national power, 
it is necessary te examine the manner in which tle exercise 
of naval capabilities may aciieve national objectives. In 
this context the precise gradations cf power that the modern 


navy can exert assume great sionificance. 


ibe Sower Spectrum 
Many writers on military subjects have used the 


power spectrum device to indicate the gradations of power 


availabie to a state in implementing its foreign rolicy.® 





3 ‘ 
fmtbony E, oun “Naval Strategy Today,” Srassey's 
1958 (London: William Clowes & Sons, 1958), ». 36. 


+ mong many others see Venry A. Kiesinger, Nuclear 

weapons and Torei licy (New York: Harper & Bres., 
J, PP L&6; Kadrew Gyorgy, "The Nature and Charac- 
ter oi international Felities,”" Maeval War Coilese Xeview, 
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Such a concept is usetul insofar as ic desionstrates the 
range and diversity of available power instruments er 
methods. Further, the spectrum lilustrates the iact that 
there is considerable middle ground between unrestricred 
war end a condition where moderate amounts of power are 
exerted. "Like the other tocls and techniques, military 
capabilities cover a wide spectrum of capavilities from the 
mere hint of a threat on one pole to mass destructive war 
on the other." 

While a serviceable and vivid concept, the power 
spectrum has received little systematic treatment .° The 
analogy ci the power spectrum to the light spectrum of op- 
tics is only a point ec: departure. in the Light spectrum 
ereen will always Lie between yellow and blue; im the power 
spectrum various capabilities may exchance places or be 
identical depending om the value jfudsuents ci tep-level 
decision ma ere. 

Om @ scale of increasing intensity in the use ox 
Joree from leit to right, the various kinds of situations 


calling tor the use of armed iorce might be arranged in a 


PEDESTRIAN AIR Ree 








ae 


AI (May, 1955), 14°20; Anthony &. Sokol, “war and the Atom," 
Marine Corps Gazette, Xl (November, 1557), p,. 12-13. 


5 . _ 

“Charles M. Fergusson, Jr., "Military Forces and 
Wational Objectives," american Military Volicy, ed. Edgar S. 
Furniss, Jr. (New York: hainenart, 1557), ps. 128. 


Gaut see Andrew Oyorgy's treatment of: the “Spectrum 
of Conflict" (Gyorgy, 14-20) and Williem J. Platt's “A Pro- 
logue to the Spectrum of Confliet," SKI Journal (Stanford 
Research Institute}, ILI (Fourth Cwarter, [959), 113-17. 
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partial spectrum as indicated in tigure three. The precise 
crdering of capabilities would vary with the situation. for 
example, tte navigation by \merican nuclear submarines under 
the ice at tte North Pole had some of the attributes of a 
scientific demonstration, but the implications to Soviet 
leaders were probably in the form of a wilitary threat or 


demonstration. 


/ 
COLD WAR HOT WAR 





INCREASING INTENS Ys SS a 


FIGURE 3 
THE COLD WAR POWER SPECTRUM 


The gradations between Limited and unreetricted war 
have been thoroughly examined by many writers. The part of 
the spectrum to the leit of limited war has been compara~ 
tively neglected in contemporary literature. Yet, the left 
side of the military power spectrum comprises the well-worn 
arsenal of the cold war. 

To consider only one side cf the spectrum is some- 
what unrealistic since the eilectiveness ol many measures 


on the left depend upon the threat cf, and willingness Co 
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use, the right side if necessary. Diplomacy has been called 
"negotiation" with war as eae possible alternative. ! 
Since diplemacy which is not related to a plausible en- 
ployment ci ferce is sterile, it must be the task of our 
wilitary poiicy to develop a doctrine and a capability 
for the graduated employment of ferce.& 

Determination to protect vital interests is best 
evidenced by the deplicymenc ol ingtlrug@ents capable cf en- 
ploying ultimate samctions to protect those interests. 

the selection of the most exposed reglons cr xestern 
Eurspe for maneuvers by the combined forces of the 

weetern aliies demonstrates to Cle Soviet Union the 
military power of the Western Alliance and the reso- 


lution to use this power in deiense of the status quo 
in Western Eurore. 


iechbnology and the Spectrum 


Pruponents of land and air power, usually the lat- 
ter, trequently belittie Che advantages of naval power by 
pointing to the great tecimoivgical advancements in their 
respective ilelds. (Cuite citen these advancements are oly 
in che drawing board stage; frequently itergotten is the fact 
that naval technology has kept pace with develicpmeritse in the 
ether military services. Indeed, in the important field of 
nuclear power the United States Mavy has been in the van- 


guard of research and development, Significantly, the Navy 











Mweight, 158. 


ext ssinger, 201. 


“Hans J. Morgenthau, 
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has been the first service to combine nuclear propulsion 
with military weapons systems, 

Three areas ef technological development in partic- 
ular have expanded the modern navy's capabilities. The first 
eof these is the naval air-missile strike capability which 
hes made it possible for naval pewer to exert force far in- 
land. In tact, far from having been superseded by the ad- 
vent of nuclear-missile weacons systems, meval power by 1°60 
posed a threat to land power wnperalileled in history? The 
modern navy, by virtue ci its mobility and ability to con- 
ceal itselt, has to a considerable degree outdistanced land- 
air power in oifensive power. This expanded strike cape- 
bility of naval power can be exerted in the form of threats, 
deterrente, and actual attacks. The possession of this 
eapebility lends authority to the exercise ef power on the 
left side of the spectrum. 

The second field itn which tectnological advancement 
has greatly broadened the navy'ts capabilities has been in 
amphibious warfare. Always a useful weapon in the naval 
arsenal, ampbibious assault reached a hish degree cf devel- 
opment during the Second world War. fost-war innovations 
included the intreduction of the vertical envelopment con- 
cept that permitted the projection of naval landing forces 


(usually marines) te areas behind conventional lending 





Co skar Morgenstern, "The Game Theory in U.S. Strat- 
ezy," Fortune, September, 1959, pp. 127, 230-32. 
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beaches. This technique utilized specially desi¢cned 
helicopter carriers and troop-cargo carrying helicopters. 
Tre final technological advance to be ecensidered is 
that made in the logistic suprort of navel cperating forces. 
The endurance characteristics inrerent in the ase of sail 
were to a preat degree sacrificed with the introduction cof 
vessels powered solely by steam. The long tragicomic cruise 
of the Russian Baltic Fleet to the Far East in 1905 demon- 
strated the difficulties inherent in a cruise far from 
friendly bases. In many respects these difficulties were 
everceme by United States naval forces during World War Il. 
In the Pacific Gceean campaipene of 1942-45 the practicality 
and development of mobile logistic support were amply demon- 
strated. The statesmen of today employing the navy as an 
instrument of national policy do net have to be acutely 
solicitous ef the need ter bases as were their Late nine- 
teenth century predecessors. ‘itheuch eome adequate over« 
sens bases remain necessary for the great neval powers, they 
are not the "ball and crain" that they were fifty years ago. 
Other technological advances have also broadened the 
spectrum of naval capabilities in the era cf the cold war. 
Muct could be written on the contribution ci the helicopter 
alone. The characteristics and requirements of that air- 
crait lend themselves well tc the naval milieu. Future 
developments in this and in other vehicles and weapons 
systems will undoubtedly further extend the range and diver- 


sify the capabilities of naval power. 
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Tre Naval Spectrum 
Most naval capabilities on the left side of the 


pewer spectrum (measures short of war) have, perhaps too 
frequently, been subsumed under the heading of “stowing the 
flag." This phrase has been applied, often indiscrimi- 
mately, to indicate good will visits, armed threats, or 
humanitarian assistance undertaken by naval forces. To 
many persons “showing the flac" has become synonymous with 
the peace~time mission of navies. 

As a generic term for the peace-time uses and capa- 
bilities of naval power "slt.owing the flag" is inadequate to 
express the precise gradations of power that the modern navy 
has been exerting in the cuntemporary world of twilight be- 
tween peace and war. <Amother objection to tlis phrase is 
that in some parts of the world it has the wndesirable aurs 
of discredited imperialism. 

In the following sections several modern naval capa- 
bilities in the ecoid war and their relationship to the power 
spectrum will be examined. The capabilities tave been cate- 
gerized to facilitate discussion, but the continuum of the 


spectrum should be kept in mind, 


Aid to Allies 

in this category is placed ali military aid to an- 
other state short of actualiy engaging in armed conilict 
with its enemy. in history this assistance has been very 


close to actual participation in the bostilities and has 
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been considered an unfriendly act by the state against whici 
the aid was directed. 

Naval capabilities in this category can be subdi- 
vided into operations and logistics. Under operations are 
fowumd: (1) escort of allied shipping and aircraft, (2) re- 
connaissance and intelligence, (3) the tying dow of enemy 
forees by maneuver and ambiguous intention. ihe American 
Naval escort provided in 1958 to vessels of the Kepublic of 
Ching sailing to besieged Cuemoy was an example of the es- 
cort capability. During World War li, prior to American 
entry, sighting reports by American aircralt of German navai 
forces were made available to the Koyal Mavy. The maneuvers 
conducted by the Italian fleet prior to Italian entry im the 
Wax were examples of tying down the tleet cf the enemy oi an 
G@lly. Significantly, a fleet acting ia this capacity does 
net even bave to maneuver; all that is necessary 16 thet it 
be situated adjacent to the enemy's vulnerable areas. 

While less dramatic, the logistics aepect of aiding 
allies bas been frequently the more important part of this 
category. Under thie heading would be placed: (1) the 
traiming oi allied naval personmel, (2) the supply ef ships 
and other aval equipment, ammunition, fuel, provisions, 
stores, and parts, (3) the usave of bases for repair and 
maintenance, (4) the transport of supplies and personnel. 

The amount of aid, both cperational and legistic, 


renderea in this portion of the spectrum can be graduated 
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very precisely. flerhaps the classic example of auch assist~ 
ance was the gradual American entry into the Battle of the 
Atlantic during World War II. While still a nom-belligerent 
the United States undertoct tle tollowlng: 

lL. Traded tc Creat Britein, in exchange tor base 


rights in British smerican possessions, fiity obsolete 
dectrcyers. 


2. Xepaired damaged Britis! warships in U.S. ship- 
yards. 


3. Attempted tc exclude Axis submarines from waters 
conticuous to American coasts. 


4, Ubserved and reported movements of German neval 
ferces te ‘llied authorities. 


5. Provided escorts to convoys containing American 


and Silied shipe. 


There was a sradual acceleration of aid as the 
United States became more aware of its datiger and comnaitted 
itself more deeply. In this conmection euch aid tad already 
brought the United States into a iorm of undeclared Limited 


war wit' Germen naval forees by December 1941. 


Folice Action 

The term police action imelies a sanction of society, 
the purpose cf which is te protect that society by restrain- 
ing a possible offender cr subduing an actual offender 
azeinst the laws cf the society. In international rela- 
tions, the fact that police actions have treauently assumed 
the characteristics of limited war indicates just hew slip-~- 
pery ts a clear digtinction between the two. The Korean 


War, although a police action in concept, was in tact a 


full-grown limited war in ite scope. The Land aspects cf 
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the Algerian insurrection had the attributes of a limited 
war; but the French employment of their navy to keep guna 
trom being smugcled to the rebels was in eeping with the 
pelice action concere. 

Aithough there is a modem trend towards associating 
police actions with an act of the intermational cenmunity 
in keeping with the spirit, if not the word, of the United 
Nations Charter, it should be remembered that traditionally 
police actions have besn carried cut by states arainst 
forces in their jurisdiction or epbere of inflwence and 


id A large portion 


against viclators of international Lew. 
of the operations of the British Navy between 1815 and 1914 
were police actions such ae the campaions in Ugypt and the 
suppression of pirates and slavers. 
Naval capabilities as a police power include: 

(1) the Landing and support cf ground forces, (2) some form 
o£ blockede, (3) pwmitive bombardment, (4) seizure of ship- 
ping. Im recent years police actions have required naval 
support primarily in landing and supporting sround tcrces. 
Although not carried cut under United Nations auspices, the 
landing of United States Marines in Lebanon during the sum- 
mer of 1958 fell im the police actien categery and appeared 


to be in keeping with Che United Nations charter, 








the stman B, Potter, “Legal Aspects of the Eeirut 
Landing,” ihe Ameri J i of International Law, Lil 
(October, 1658), . 


12ybad., 730. 
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The imposition of a naval blockade is a belligerent 


13 uow- 


right and implies the existence of a state of war. 
ever, sanctions in the form cf a blockade carried out by 
Lorees ot the United Nations are not censidered an act of 
war, *4 Article 42 of the Charter, im setting forth the 
action the Security Couacil may taxe against acgressors, 
states: "“Sush aetion may include demonstrations, blockade, 
and other operations by air, sea or land torces of Members 
of the United Nations.” Until mow the United Nations has 
instituted only one blockade. Im Juiy 1950 a naval blockade 
was imposed on tue area heid by the Government of North 
Korea. with the United Nations enjoying wadlsputed centre] 
of the sea, the bleckade was very eflective. Significantly, 
when Communist China entered the Korean war, no similar 
Liockade was prociaimed. 

kacific Blockade “as a means of force short oi war, 
lis} wevaliy differentiated trom wartime blockade by nat 
including traffie with the blockaded port by ships of third 
states, « » whe Although employed by mafcr Kuropean powers 
ageinst states in Latin 4merica and elsewhere during the 


al ame Lg ERD ie 














13, S», Congress, Senate, Joint Session of Armed 
Services and Foreign kelations Committees, Eearings, inquiry 
ntc the Mliitary Situation in the Far East, Gong.e, Ler 


S@ES., cart 3, ye a5a2. 
Lips 
ibid. % 1534. 


1Qaiiiem &. Bishop, Ay? Internationg] Law (Boston: 
Little Brown, 1953), p. 56 
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nineteenth century, the use of this senction appears to te 
obsolete. !® 

Most blockades today are imposed by geveruments Lar- 
assed by insurrent torces in areas under the nominal control 
eof the government. These messures are rarely dienified witi: 
the word “blockade” (though im fact that is what they are) 
since to du so would confer belligerent rights on the insur- 
gents. Instead, such subterfuces as “enforcement ci customs 
and trade laws" and "port closure” are used, 

Common in preceding senturles, the practice of puni- 
tive bombardment of offending cities during peacetime ia no 
lomcer supported by world opinion or international law. 

This form of reprisal still takes place ocecasioally during 
revolutionary disturbances. 

Tre seizure of foreign vessels on what most nations 
consider to be the bigh seas continues to be a feature of 
international relations. These occurrences are uguallw the 
result of differing interpretations es to the extent eof 
territorial waters. However, under some cirevmstances this 


reprisal conceivably could be used es a means cf exerting 


pressure in a situation having « different origin. 


Military Demonstration 


im an analysis of the security implications inherent 


in the unveiling of new weapons, Bernard Brodie writes: 








* 
AGp a, smith, The Law and Custom of the Sea (3rd 
ed.; New York: Fredertch A. Praeger, 1959), pe 1446. 
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Military demenstrations could conveniently be class- 
ified according to cbjective under two major headings: 
(a) those intended primarily to convey purpose or inten- 
tion, and (b) those intended primarily tec convey capa- 
bility. “The latter type is generally iree oi the 
political risks which often attend che rormer .1/ 


Brodie would agree that only rarely are intentions 


separated from capabilities. Most demonstrations convey 





liberal portions of both. Broedie's classification is useful 
insofar as it shows the purpose and flexibility of the dem- 
onstration. lc simplify examination of this portion of the 
spectrum, em hasis has been placed on the cenveyance of 
intention and purpose rather than oi capability; however, 
the Latter will not be ignored. 

For purpeses of this study demonstrations are cate- 
goriged by their use as icllows: (1) threat or ceterrent to 
restrain or warn an opponent, (2) indication of friendiy 


15 oth of these categories 


support ior an ally or neutral, 
can also convey capability. The vse oi the demonstration to 
indicate triendly support has been labeled “salutary pres- 
ence" and is discussed in the icllowing section as a dis- 
tinet capability. in this section a military demonstration 
is defined as the use of miiitary itvorces to threaten or 
Gceter an opponent. 


writers have given various names to demonstrations 








lV ernard Brodie, "Military Demonstrations and Dis- 
oars ot Kew weapons,” worid Politics, V (April, 1953), 
1. 


1855 is possible that a demonstration of support fer 
one country may be interpreted as a threat to another. 
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used as deterrents and threats. Captain Carrison has called 


them “orthodox preventive measures"! ? Charles Murphy men- 


20 


tions the "cautioning sesture.” In his incisive analysis 


of relations between modern nations, Hans Morgenthau dis- 


cusses a “policy of prestig _ Since much of Morgenthau's 


analysis is pertinent to the subject ef this chapter, parts 
of it will be quoted at length. 

kKelating the policy of prestige tc a nation's for- 
eimai policy, Morgenthau states: 


Whatever the ultimate objectives of ea nation's foreign 
policy, its prestige--its reputation for power--is 
always an important and sometimes a decisive factor 
in determining the success or failure of its foreign 
nh A policy of prestige ig therefore an indis- 
pensable element ci a rational foreion policy. 
Prestige has become particularly important as a polit- 
ical weapon in an ave in which the atrucole for power 
ds fought not only with the traditional methods of 
political prersure and military force, but in Larre 
measure as a etruggsle for the minds of men... . 


khelating the prestige policy to the military in gen- 
eral and the navy in particular, he writes: 


Besides the practices oi diplomacy the poiicy of 
prestige uses military demonstration as a means to 
achieve its purpose. Since military strength ie an 
obvious measure of a nation's power, its demonstration 
serves to impress others with that nation's power. . . . 

Because of the hish mobility of navies, which are 
able to bring the tlag and power of a nation to the 
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19 aniel J. Carrison, "The Role of the Navy in the 
Cold War," USNIP, LXXXY (June, 1959), 57. 


20... 7. P | 
“Charles J.V. Murphy, "U.S. Sea Fower: ‘The New 
Mix,'" Fortume, August, 1959, p. 83. 


tluorgenthau, 75. 


eevorcenthau, 75. 
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teur corners of the globe, and because of the great 
impressiveness oi their appearance, naval demonstrations 
have in the geet been a favorite instrument of a policy 
of prestige.23 


Alrred Vagts elaborating further has emphasised the 
dlexibility inherent in the navy as an instrument cf foreign 
policy. 


For technical no les¢e than psycho-political reasons, 
naval forces lend themselves better than military [land] 
forees to the purposes of a demonstration. For cue 
thing, they are practically always more ready for war 
than land iorces and can set cut at very short notice. 
Their movements can more readily be changed [rom a 
peaceiul to a hostile character--by diverse anncunce- 
ments--and back again, trom routine visits and "showdag 
the flac" as a sign of cunstant readiness to protect 
national interests abread to active interference with 
sums and Landing forces. Their movements can be stopped 
on short notice and their meaninge can be quickly re- 
interpreted. ... As a rule, their action does not 
seem to engage the demonstrating power quite as deeply 
or pte a, as a similar use of military {land} 
ferces. . . «2% 


Assessing the current usefulness cf the navy in such 
Support of fereign policy, Captain Carrison maintains: 
fhe gilent Lut meaningful presence of naval forees, 
capable of employing either conventional cor nuclear 
weapons, of Landing assault torces and of remaining 
indeiinitely in the area as compietely self~sutlticient 
units has a remarkably stabilizing effect in inter- 
National afiairs.<25 
Nevertheless, as history amply records, a military 
demonstration can become a police acticn cr even a limited 


War uncer some circumstances. The Battle ei Navarino in 











Z23 


241 fred Vagts, Detense and Diolomacy (sew York: 
Kine's Crown Press, 1956), p. 235. 


25 


Morgenthau, 72. 


Carrison, 60. 
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1827 and the American intervention in Vera Cruz in 1914 are 
but two examples oi demonstrations Chat resulted in some- 
thing much more serious. “° 
Vagts points owt that, "to be demonstrative in char- 
acter, the actions of armed torees must be clearly visible, 
pointing in a deiinite direction fcr a definite rurpose."*/ 
Before the development of radio communications, aircraft and 
missiles, a naval force to be effective as a threat or de- 
terrent had to be taken te a position in very clese proxim- 
ity to the threatened point. In the Turlisah Straits crisis 
ef 1878 the British admiral anchored his tleet in the Sea of 
Mamora, close asbore, to restrain saussian armies until a 
poiitical settlement could be worked out. 11 the British 
fiect had sailed around the ‘.egean instead, the Kussians 
might have ignored its presence, even if they had been aware 


of it,28 


Today such clese deployment is ummecessary and may 
be eeli deteating. If trouble threatened in the Near East 
or (sia Miner during the 1950's the United States Sixth 
Fleet merely coneentrated in the eastarn Mediterranean; its 
presence wag soon felt. When Vasts writes that the demon- 


6tration must be “visible” te be eilective, be means that ia 


the modern context the presence ci the demonstrating Lorce 


teal 





26 See Vagts, 236-57, ier an extended historical 
treatment of important naval demonstrations conducted irom 
1845 to i956. 


tly acts, 232. 
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and its purpose mmst be known to the power avainst which it 
is directed. The force need not actually be sighted by 
bumen eyes, although this is frequently most ettective. 
Press reports, electronic detection, and other intelligence 
are often adequate to cenvey information as tc the presence 
of @ naval force. 

Bredie in his categorization, gucted at the pecin- 
ning of this section, mentioned 4 demonstration intended 
primarily toa convey capability. Most cf these demonstra- 
tions carry distinct overtones of threat or deterrent. As 
indicated in a previcus chapter, the transpolar voyage of 
the Nautilus could be considered in this category by the 
Soviet leadersl.ip. Besides demonstrating the capabilicy of 
the Nautilus this voyare deamenstrated the vuinerabilicy ot 
Soviet Arctic coasts to penetration by new weapons systems. 

Since a demongtration, particularly one used to ceon- 
vey purpcse or intention, bas heavy psycholcgical overtones, 
the maticn employing it nust be careiul to use those instru- 
ments best suited to take advantage of the wehavior patterns 
ef the oproment. This requires adequate imagination and 
intelligence concerning the propensities of the eneniy. 

Tee petential cemonstration value will depend on 

the intrinsic characteristics of the weapons or weapons 


system in question, on its tactical efticacy, and esve- 
cially on the pertinence of that eificacy te the entire 


strategic situation as SLL rec lates by the person towards 
whom the demonstration is a 














gs 
“" Brodie, 269, imphasis added. 
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Land-oriented nations have often been acutely aware 
of any threat to their maritime trontiers--perhaps because 
buffer states and a large number of army divisions are not 
suitabie for their deiense. 

Some writers have maintained chat demonstrations 
have lost their utility because oi tne mature of the Sino- 
Soviet leadership. This criticism will be discussed and 


evaluated in Chapter V. 


balutary Presence 
Salutary presence is defined i-ere as the use ot 


military forces to impress cr indicate friendly support ior 
a foreign power. It is usually an overt manliestation of 
diplomatic support. Often treated as a part crt the military 
demonstration category, salutary presence diifers in decree 
and gomewhat in purpose from a military demonstration. 
Faradoxicaliy, salutary presence is more passive and 
yet more positive than a threat or dererrent. The use of 
ferce, while still implicit, is not eas menacing as it is in 
a demonstration. Another important distinction between the 
demonstration and salutary presence is that in the latter 
the amount of power (size and strength of forces employed) 
need not be as larze as that required to back up a threat 


or deterrent .>” 








~ 


sCrne Russian cruiser Urdzhonikidze wag used Lor the 
Kirushchev-Zulganin visit to Creat britain in 1956, Ly it- 
self this modern cruiser and its escort of two destroyers 
could not seriously menace the British isles. Their smart 
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Closest to the threat in the salutary presence 
category is the use of a fleet or even individual warships 
to impress neutrals and potential enemies. "The periodical 
dispatch, on the part of the great maritime pewers, oi 
naval squadrons to the ports of the Far East demonstrated 
to the people of that region the superiority o1 Western 
rower "74 

Althcugn the exercises and maneuvers carried cout 
jointly by allied powers usualiy have as their primary 
ebjective increased military eiliciency and tactical co- 
erdination, often these operations are undertaken for a 
political purpose. iie usual political purpose is to indi- 
cate friendly support cf the allies tor one another and the 
viability and solidarity oi the alliance. Insofar as the 
maneuvers have these objectives, they are being used to 
implement the salutary presence capability. ‘Such operations 
may, ot course, be used to impress neutrals or potential 
enemies, or even as a military demonstration to deter or 
threaten an opponent. Although less mobile and flexible 
in this respect, land forces can alsc be used to implement 
salutary presence in some situations. Ferhaps a classic ex- 


ample is the west's emloyment of its sarrisen in Berlin. 








ap, earance and bandling, however, did impress observers and 
Gemonstrate Russian naval capabilities. It is interesting 
to speculate what the ef:ect would have been if the Ordzioni- 
kidze had been escorted by two modern missile submarines in- 
stead of the two destroyers. 


Sluorven tran, 72. 
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when in the course of exercising the salutary 
presence capability a warship or naval force puts into a 
friendly port, their stay is usually termed a "food will 
visit." Obviously, the use of the most modern and diver- 
sified equipment is highly desirable in these visits to most 
dramatically convey capability as well as intention. 

Assuming thet ports are to be visited, a condition 
limiting the flexibility of this part of the spectrum is 
that permission must be obtained diplomatically from the 
host netion. Ffrior to seeking this permission, the polit- 
ical efiecta of the visit on the host mation aust be ascer- 


- Large-scale 


tained by tie visitor insofar as possible.” 
visits by naval torces oi the Western Powers to neutralist 
states recently freed from ecclonial status have been very 
limited since 1945. As indicated previously, naval iorces 
in years past have been the instrument of the leading cclo- 
nial powers. 

The naval capability in the salutary presence cate~ 
gory is wiique. A naval squadron, cr even a single stip, 
can on invitation present itseif in a port without intruding 
om the bhespitality of the host by requiring barracks and 
@irilelds or by ilying over his cowmtryside. Am anchorace 


is all that is necegsary. <Aiter a .ew days the ships are 
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*2incidents have occurred where, after the host~ 
state kas approved a visit, the visiting stips and liberty 
parties have been made the cb ject of demomstrations carried 
eut by elements in oppesition to tre goverment in power. 
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mone; its stay was not long enough to wear out the welcome. 
There were no "army of occupation" complications; "nor does 
their presence leave quite such a deep im: ression on the 
collective memory as military enterprise of a similar in- 
tent--it seeme to vanish like the tracks shirs draw in the 
water."?> Naval power is visible; but it is not isposed on 
the countryside. It is adjacent to the state visited, but 


34 This gives the modern 


not necessarily in or over it. 
navy 2 remarkable flemibility in implementing degrees of 
*Yoresence." 

A collateral advantase that the iceal merchent 
appreciates is that the liberty parties coming ashore ave 
usually well paid by local standards (and free spending by 
any standerd!). The people-to-people aspects cf good will 
visits are seldom igmered. Local charities are frequently 


given considerable assiatance. 


Foliticc-iiumanitarian \esistance 


Many would maintain thet lumenitarian assistance 
hardly comes under the heading of a power capability. Some 
would say that the scle reason for rendering hiwaanitarian 


assistance to another nation is altruiem. Certainly, peopie 








s3vects, 235. 





The moderm navy, too, can exert power in and over 
an adjacent lend area through ite air and marine comronents. 
The display of such power, however, is not the sine qua non 
of ite presence. This ig an option net availabie to armies 
and land-based air iorces. 
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everywhere are becoming more acutely aware of conditions of 
human suffering in other parts of the world, no matter what 
the cause. By providing humanitarian and charitable support 
a nation can demonstrate its senuine interest in the well- 
being of other Less fortunate nations. However, it cannot 
be denied that there is at least a political by-preduct. Aid 
of this type is 4 manifestation of enlightened self-interest. 
After reciting a List of tNumanitarian services rendered to 
ether nations by the U.S. Navy during the cold war, Captain 
Carrison writes: "Missions of this kind support U.S. cold 
war policies and promote international good=will.">° 
Men's minds can be won by acts of kindness or as- 
sistance in spite of the real motives that may prompt such 
ection. The cold war has been and will be won and lest in 
the minds of men. The purists may deplore this seemingly 
"perverted" altruism, but the fact remains that such assist- 
ance is a means of exertine power, albeit an indirect one. 
That this is so can be seen in the sometimes frantic race 
the Soviet colonial empire and the free world rum in trying 
to render assistance to needy nations. Care is usually 
taken to see that such efforts are adequately publicized. 
Clearly, this category can shade into the salutary 
presence portion oi the spectrum, or, indeed, be identical 
with it. More than one good will visit has blossomed inic 


extensive disaster assistance. 





32carrison, 61. Lmphasis added. 
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Armed forces, in spite ot the requirements of their 
calling, have threughout modern history rendered various 
bumanitarien services whenever possible. Insofar as these 
acts have won allies, gaimed the admiration of nevutrais or 
won the respect of enemies, they have been acts of power. 
The modern navy is well suited to carrying out the humani- 
tarian misgion. Its capabilities with power implications 
include: relocation of refugees, relief of stricken areas 
in case of disaster--whether natural or man-made--and aid 
to mariners in distress. 

The relocation of refugees can be highly political 
in its effects. Tris is a point on which the Soviet colo- 
nial empire is very sensitive. The evacuation of refugees 
from North. Korea, together with United Nations forces, in 
late 1950 was an act of hwmwanity because of its political 
overtones. This evacuation dramatized the free choice af 
the Korean people in casting thelr ist with the Scuth Korean 
and United Nations ierces. In a similar manner the later 
evacuation of eivilians from North Viet Nam had well-publi- 
ecized cold war political implications. Such relocation 
tasks are, to a great extent, made possible only by the 
availability of adequate well-trained amphibious forces and 
Sea~lift capacity. Naval forces are usually the only ele- 
ments equipped to execute fti.lg task rapidly on a truly large 


ecale.”° 


we 


one Viet Namese “!reedom Lift,” also called the 
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in relieving areas sufiering from disaster, the 
helicopter has made an outstanding contribution in reaching 
sites formerly inaccessible to naval forces.”! The modern 
navy's self-contained medical and rescue organization has 
few equals in taking disaster problems in hand. 

Tre effect of such assistance in building good will 
and respect is difficult to assess. But uveually the assist- 
ine service receives praise in the local press and invar- 
dably official expressions of gratitude are received througt 
diplomatic channels.>° 

Humenitarian assistance, as a portion of the rower 
spectrum, is opportunistic and can be foilowed as a delib- 
erate policy only insofar as a state is constantly prepared 
and equipped tc render it. Imagination and initiative are 
required for etfective results. When used in this manner, 
it has been a powerful weapon in the war fer the mind of 
man. The modern navy by virtue of its mobility, fliextbility 
and self-contained array of services has been admirably 


Suited icr this task. 





"Passage to Freedom," is descrived infra, pp. 71-73. it is 
interesting to speculate on the sige of the airlift required 
to duplicate this accomplishment. As it was, Cre task was 
completed by a relatively small U.S. amehibiocus force sup- 
plemented by MSTS vessels. 


37 ohe U.S. Navy's contribution to the relief of the 
Tampico (September, 1955) and Ceylon (January, 1958) disas- 


ters are informative in this respect. 


38ror a survey of letters of thanks and official 
statements of gratitude, see: U.S., Department of the Navy, 
Cifice of Information, U.S. Navy Disaster kelief: Eitective- 
ness in Improving International Kelations, August 6, 1°59. 
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Conclusion 

From this brief analysis of the spectrum of naval 
capabilities it is apparent that the navy of the cold war 
era remains the handmaiden of diplomacy and national policy. 
The wide range and precise gradations of power which the 
modern navy can exert have been useful to the statesmen of 
the free world who must meet a variety of challenges and 
take advantage of diverse cprortunities with the most suit- 
able instrument. The statesman serving a country with a 
well-balanced modern navy enjoys a greater measure oi flexi- 
bility in posing challenges to and meeting threats by his 
less iortunate opponent. 

Though important, the navy is enly one of the in- 
struments of the statesman. While it can play a fine solo 
in skilled hands, its createst efiectiveness is realized 
when it is skillfully ce-ordinated with the other instru- 
ments ci the national pclicy "orchestra." It is the task 
of the statesman to measure out the correct admixture to 
gain the effect desired. To achieve this efiect an under- 


standing of the navy's capabilities is essential.” 











59. : — 
. For one diplomat's views on tie capabliities and 


political suitability of naval forces, see Charles W. Thayer, 
Diplomat (New York: Harper & Bros., 1959), pp. 2, 4% (iavor- 
abies and pp. 25-35 (eritical). 
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CHAPTER IV 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN SUPPORT Cr U.S. PORLIGN 
POLICY IM SOUTHEAST ASIA, 1945-60 

It is not enough that the facitic Fleet be prepared to 
prosecute all kinds of limited wars or to continue to 
protect the peace by its deterrent powers. This mag- 
nifiecent force of officers, men and equipment must make 
significant contributions in blunting the diverse and 
determined attacks which the Commmists launch. —" 
against the Free Werld in this protracted conflict. 

This chapter deals with comaitments in the form of 
Naval operations made by the United States in support of its 
foreign policy in Southeast Asia in the years since the end 
of World War II. Without going into considerable opera- 
tional detail an endeavor will be made to demonstrate the 
manner in which the Navy has piayed its part in carrying out 
American foreign policy. 

Rather than give a chronological résumé of these 
comaitments, the conceptual framework of the previous chap- 
ter will be utilized. That is, operations with a similar 
objective will be sreuped together and described as integral 
parts of the rewer spectrum. This approach will facilitate 


the evaluation of the Ravy's contribution, which is the sub- 


fect of the tinal chapter of this study. 








letter from the Commander-in-Chief, U.&. :acific 
Fleet, to aii flag and comnanding officers, U.S. Pacific 
Fieet, Subject: “The Pacific Fleet and the Coid sar." 
April 29, 195%. 
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No attempt will be made to describe or to give a 
complete record of every operation conducted by the Navy in 
Southeast Asia waters since 1945. Those operations that 
will be included comprise a rerresentative cress section of 
miseions given te the U.S. vacitic btieet curing the past 


fifteen years. 


Aid to Ailies 
Military assistance has been extended by the United 
States to most of the states oi Southeast Asia since the end 
ei World War Ii. For the most part this assistance has been 
given to those states with which the United States fas coi- 
lective security treaties. Limited aid bas been given te 


some Lew other states. 


Logistic Support 

Most of the aid given in Seutheast Asia by the 
United States has been in the form ef Lostetic suzrort 
through the Military Assistance fregrem (MAP). Inasmuch as 
this study is concerned with maval cperaticns, MAr aid will 


* 
not be discussed.“ Of interest in this section is the 














*yhas should not obscure the fact that such aid has 
considerable influence cm what part cf the power spectrum 
the statesman chocses to employ. Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Detense, Charles HW. Surf, testifying before the 
Foreign Atiaixrs Committee or the House, stated: 

"Yor examrle in (wemoy [1958], . . .« free world 
interests were ably detended by MAr-supperted iorces, 
backed by U.S. forces. we were given time, as ttre 
situation beceme clearer, to see how much force was 
needed; to arrange with our allies to ap, ly that much 
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logistic support rendered to the allies of the United States 
through the operations of the Pacific Fleet. 

On two important cccasions since the end of world 
War II elements of the Pacific Fleet have been called upen 
to exercise their legistic support capability in Southeast 
Asia. ‘ihe first was during the famous "Passage to Freedom" 
from North Viet Nam after the truce in Indo-China which was 
comeluded during the summer cit 1954. The objectives oi this 
cperation have been summarized by Rear Admiral L.S. Sabin, 
the officer in tactical command. 


A great many factors underiay the U.S. decision to 
provide shipping to assist in the evacuation of Nerth 
Viet Nar in implementation of the Geneva Conference 
Agreement of 21 July 1954. These factors, existing 
against a background of almost certain inadequacy oi 
available French shipping formed the basis for the de- 
termination of the mission of Task Force $0 [the Ameri- 
can force conducting the evacuation] shipping deployed 
in Indo-China waters and of CIF 90. Brieily they may 
be set down: 

(1) The bumanitarian desire to provide transporta- 
tion for those civilian residents of North Viet Nam whe 
desired to live wnder the government of South Viet Nam 
rather than the Viet Minh conquerors and who otherwise 
might not be able to achieve this goal. 

(2) The desire to prevent military equipment, most 
impertant military equipment purchased through U.5. 
Mutual Defense Assistamce Program funds, from falling 
inte the hands or the Viet Minh. 

(3) The desire to demonstrate to the people the U.S. 
determination to assist them in combatting and escapiny 
Communism wherever it appeared. 

(4) The need to maintain close liaison with French 








ee 


iorcée amd no more. ... Since the issue could be de- 
cided without recourse to more force than our allies 
could deliver, the interests of worid security and peace 
were best served." 
UeS., Congress, House, Hearings Betore the Committee 
on Foreign Aifairs, 86th Cong., ist sess., pr. 14/0. 
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73 
and Viet Namese authorities in order to accomplish the 
above ains.3 
By mid-1955 the evacuation had been completed. 
American naval forces bad evacuated 310,845 people, 66,757 


4 Tre American torce 


tons of surpiies and 6,135 vehicles. 
accomplishing this sizeable task was small but obviously 
eifective. It was comprised for the most part of amphibious 
elements regularly Geployea in the Western Pacific.” Tine 
troop-carryins capacity cf these forces well-suited them to 
the task of refursee evacuation. The bumanitarian aspects of 
this operation were many, as is apparent from Admiral Sebin’ 
letter. These aspects will be discussed turther in a subse- 
quent section. 

A second occasion calling for the exercise of this 
capability was the Tachen erleis of February 1955. Aiter 
the Commmist Chinese capture of the small island of Yiki- 
anasben in the Tachen Group, increased Communist pressure 
mace necessary the Nationalist withdrawal Crom the remainder 


of the islands in tle group .° Because of the leoeation of 





SLetter from the Commander of Ampribious Greup One 
to the Chiet of Naval Gperations, Jume 15, 1955. 


Ul 


*thid. 
“Ibid. 


SThere is some basis tor the belief that the islands 
could bave bean heid 1£ the United States had bean willing 
tc commit ite forces to their defense. The Tachens were no 
closer tc Commmist gun positions than OQuency which is to 
this day held by Nationalist forces. However, Fresident 
Eisentowar decided that the islands were not vital to the 
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the islands off the coast of Chekiang Frovince, some two 
bundred miles from Taiwan and literally wider Comawnist 
guns, the trocn-lift capacity of the Nationalist Navy was 
both insufiicient in size and inadequately rrotected tc 
eifect the withdrawal without umacceptable losses. 

Fresident Eisenhower made the decision to assist the 
Rationelist Government in withdrawing its ierces from the 
islands. As a result, strong American naval forces were 


7 ‘The American am- 


assembled in the seas north cf Taiwan. 
phibious forces assistiny in the Viet Namese "Freedom Lift" 
were temporarily deployed nerthward to assist other units 
in the evacuation.® Covered by the bigsest concentretion 
of American navai power since the Inchon landing in 1950, 
United States and Chinese Nationalist ships ferried the 
garrison, tesether with the entire civil population of the 
islands, to Taiwan.” In all 25,500 persons and 40,600 tons 


of military equipment were evacuated? 





deiense ox: Taiwan. Without American assistance the islands 
were untenable and the Chinese sovernment on Taiwan decided 
to evacuate them. U.5. News and World Report, January 28, 

1955, pre. 22. 


7in ail some 132 American and 27 Nationalist war- 
ships participated in the evacuation. This force included 
auU.S. covering uit of 5 attack carriers, 6 cruisers, and 
50 destroyers. New York Times, February 13, 1955, p. 3, and 
U.S. News and World Report, february 4, 1955, p. 23. 


Sr ime, February 21, 1955, p. 3. 
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"New York Times, Yebrwary 13, 1955, p. E i. 
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Ibid., p. 3. 
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While the number of personnel evacuated from the 
Tachens was insignizicant wien measured against the quanti- 
tative accomplishments of the "Freedom Liit,” the forwer 
operation was carried out under nore demanding conditions. 
in the Tachens there was the constant risk of armed Comm- 
nist interference; indeed, one American aircraft strayed off 
course and was shot down by Communist anti-~alirerait batter~ 
ides. In many respects the Tachen evacuation was similar to 
the Hunenam redeployment of tne Korean War. in both cases 
emphibieus Lerces worked under combat conditions while cov- 


ered by a powerful escort. 





inicrmation on this subject remains classiiied ior 
the most part and any exposition will necessarliy be based 
heavily on implication and surmise. However, one concrete 
example of such support was the escort provided by elements 
of the Seventh Fleet to Nationalist vessels supplying Cuemoy 
during the 1958 crisis. On that occasion American escorts 
eonvoyed Nationalist supply vessels to within three miles 
of the besieged islands.+* 

American naval petrol aircrait have leng conducted 
surveillance flights alone the Chinese coast, outside the 


12 


twelve mile limit. it appears certain that the United 





Li 


U.S. News and korld Report, September 19, 1958, 
PD e 31-32. 


dere United States does not recognize the Commmist 
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States has shared some, if not all, of this operational 
intelligence with the Nationalist Navy on an exchange 
basis./? 

before leaving the subject of aid to allies, it 
would be well to point out that the mere presence of Ameri- 
can naval forces in the vicinity of Taiwan has been to some 
extent operational support insofar as it has inhibited any 
Communist attempts s nventen oft Nationalist-held islanda. 
This subject will be discussed more fully when military 


demonstrations are examined. 


Police Actions 
No clearly defined police actions on the order of 
the Korean War, cr even cf the Lebanen landings, tave been 
undertaxen by the United States in Scutheast Asia since the 
end of World War IL. One operation that might be put in 
this category was the Hainan incident of July 26, 1954, in 


whict two Chinese Communist aircrait were shot down while 





Bioc's delimitation of territerial waters at twelve miles. 
Apparently the flights have been conducted at a minimum dis- 
tance of twelve miles to minimize any allesed “provocation.” 
For the importance attacred to the twelve mile Line ofi the 
Chinese ccast by one American tactical commander, see: 


Burdick HK. Brittin, International Law for Searscing Otiicers 
(Annepolis: U.S. Naval institute, 1956), p. op 


lSadmiral Felix B. Stump 's (Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Area) answer tc a reporter's question is revealing 
tor what is not said on this subject. 

Question: “Ie there anything to the Communist 
charge that American alrcrait spot ships reading for Commu- 
nist ports ior the benefit of the Chinese Nationalists?" 

answer: “We conduct patrols over seas of the ocean 
in which we have an interest." 

U.5. Hews and World Report, August 27, 1954, p. 24. 
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attacking American aircrait. The American aircrait were 
engaged in a searcin for survivors irom a British airliner 
shot down by the Chinese Conmmmists three days previously. *“ 
However, tris operation was in the nature of humanitarian 
assistance and the police action required was incidental to 


the accomplishment of the task given the search Lerce.t? 


Military Demonstrations 
Since the Commmist triumph in China, military dem- 


onstrations, as deLined in Chapter III, by United States 
naval ferces have teen an integral part of the international 
scene in Southeast Asia. Several of these operations will 


be described in the tiollcwing sub-sections. 


Indo-China 

During the siege cf Dienbienphu in April 1954, an 
American naval torce carried out a demonstration cif the 
coast of Indo-China. 


", . . Two U.S. aircraft carriers, the Boxer end Philip- 
‘ine Sea, steamed towards the Sowth Chine Sea trom the 
rhilippines. ... it was the classic show cf force, 
Gesigned both to deter any Red Chinese attack on Viet 
Nam and to provide weapons for instant retaliation 
should it prove necessary."16 


lGprittin, 50. 


dnote that American naval forces were still oper- 
ating in waters adjacent to indo-China during the week after 
the Geneva Conference. 


16 5 ames Shepley, “How Dulles Averted war," Lite, 
January 16, 1956, p. 7i. 
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One observer maintained that the United States was consider- 
ing the possibility ot intervening in the Indo-China con- 
flict and that the naval forces were moved into position to 
be ready to implement such a decision.’ The possibility 
ot intervention is, of course, explicit in a demonstration. 
Such intervention was never undartaken by American forces. ” 
Later on June 27, 1954, during the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-Crinese problems the forces returned to the waters 
adjacent tc northern Indo-China. As previously noted, this 
force was stiil in those waters on July 26th, almost a week 
aiter the end of the conierence. Both of these deployments 
ef American naval torces were ofticially considered "part of 
normal Navy precautions in an emergency that could aifect 


U.8. interests.” 


Taiwan 
In several respects [resident Truman's neutraliza- 
tion of Taiwan on Jume 27, 1950, was a continuing military 


demonstration. The explicit executor of this decision was 





l/oalmers M. Roberts, "The Day We Didn't Go to 
war,” heporter, September 14, 1954, pp. 31-34. 


Lo iiepediy, the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Steff made 
Allied, principally British, support the sine qua non of 
intervention. The British Covernment allesediy declined 
to support such action. Ibid. 


tu 4g News and Worid Report, August 6, 1954, po. 23. 
This is a zood filustration of Varts! statement that naval 
movements can "readiiy be changed from a peaceful to a 
hostile character--by diverse announcements--and back azein, 
eo « » heir movements can be stopped on short notice and 
their meanings can be quickly reinterpreted." Vagts, 235. 
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the Seventh Fieet. In practice, this mission required the 
interposition cf U.S. naval forces between Taiwan and the 
mainland of China. Although the Chinese Consaunists had 
started to mount an invasion before the deployment of ele- 
ments of the Seventh Fleet in the Formosa Strait, *” signifi- 
cantly none was attempted alterwards. 

The Fleet's mission underwent a fundamental modifi- 
cation in february 1953 when Fresident Zisenhower “issued 
instructicns that the Seventh Fleet no longer be employed 
to shield Communist China." The other half of President 
Truman's directive to the Seventh Fleet--to prevent any 
attack om Taiwan--was retained by i resident Kisenhower. in 
essence the Fleet was used to insure a sheitered sanctuary 
(tor Nationalist cperations against the mainland) similar 
to that enjoyed by the Commmists in Manchuria during the 
Korean War. 

From late June 1950 until the autumn of 1954 Ameri- 
ean naval strength in the Strait was very modest. It usu- 


ally consisted of a destroyer division, a seaplane tender, 





2055 early 1950, after their invasion of Hainan, tre 
Chinese Communists massed their forees on the coasts oi Fu-~ 
kien and Chekiang frovinces allegedly for the invasion cf 
Taiwan. it is estimated that as many as 100,000 of these 
troops contracted an incapacitating disease caused by a 
blood fluke which was ingested during amphibious exercises. 
The problems induced by an epidemic cf suc! magnitude alles- 
edly frustrated Commumist efitorts to mount an invasion of 
Taiwan. Frank A. Kierman, Jr., "ihe Blocd fFiuke That Saved 
Formosa,” Harpers, April, 1959, pp. 45-47, and Narold Cc. 
Hinton, "China," Major Governments of Asia, ed. George HM. 
Kahin (itheca: Corneli University Vress, 1958), 5. 56. 
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and a squadron or two of naval patrol aircraft. These units 
Lormed a surveillance net that couid be reinforced rapidly 
by other elements of the Seventh Fleet. 

In the winter of 1954-55, during the Tachen evacua- 
tion, this force was greatly augmented by the striking power 
of several task groups, including famous Task Force Seventy- 
seven composed of attack carriers and their escorts. In 
spite of poor weather conditions existing then, many Ameri~ 
can naval units participating in the operation ware clearly 
visible from Communist gun positions. Chinese Communist 
ferces made no attempt to interfere with the evacuation. 

A subsequent crisis occurred during the summer of 
1958 when it appeared that feiping might attempt to take 
advantage cf the world's pre-occupation with the Lebanon 
landing to gobble up the offshore islands of Cuemoy anc 


Mateu. “+ 


The Navy's participation in the Lebanon landings 
is well known. Shortly aiter the Navy had exercised its 
police action capability in the Levant, it was called upon 
to use its demonstration capability in the Far East. The 
yacific Fleet was rapidly put on a war-time iocting and a 


major portion of it was assembled in the Formesa strait. *? 








elite best description of the Navy's participation 
in the Cuemey “showdown" is contained in Charles Murphy's 
"U.S. Sea Fowers ‘The New Mix,'" Fortume, August, 195%, 
pp. 83, 1660-87. Much of the intcrmation in this article 
is not available from any other non-classified scurce. 


22 smerican naval forces eventually included some _ 
6 carriers, 3 cruisers, 50 destroyers, % submarines and 6UC 
aircrait. Murphy, 184. 
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As indicated previously in this chapter American 
naval forces escorted Nationalist Chinese vessels to within 
three miles of Cuemoy. The most valuable contribution of 
the Navy, however, was the great strength and proximity of 
the fast carrier strike forces. Although subjecting the 
islands to heavy bombardment, the Chinese Commmists did not 
attempt to conduct an invasion nor directly attac: United 
States forces. 

Peiping had endeavored to capitalize cn the Ameri- 
can commitment in the Mediterranean by subjecting a weah 
point in the containment barrier to great military and 


political pressure. “> 


Apparently the Chinese Communists 
felt that pressure on such a great scale would result in 
another Tachen-Like retreat. in this they were disappointed. 
Sea power had given the United States the option as to where 
to withdraw and where to stand tirm. 
While demonetrating its purpose and intention off 
Cuemoy, the U.S. Navy also demonstrated its capability to 
the Chinese Commmists. 
There was a good desl of astute gamesmanship in the 
manner in wiich U.S. power was manipulated so as to make 
its weight known Ce Che adversary, yet mot provoke him 


into a clash. U.S. policy was to let Chiang carry the 
battle. ... With the idea of apprising the Keds 





23rhe political pressure came both from Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. Further, the allies of the 
United States were extremely reluctant about being placed in 
a position im which they would be comaitted to detend the 
offshore islends if the Chinese Communists attacked them. 
Drew Middleton, “China velicy: Seen by Our Allies," New 
Yor Times, September 14, 1955, Sec. IV, p. 5. 
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that much better equipment was being held baci, Beatley 

[Commander of the Seventh Fleet operating off Taiwan} 

kept his fastest fighters .. . flashing cver the 

Straits, at an altitude where they were certain to 

register a thought-provoking impression on Red radar 

screens.24 

Another method used to convey capability was the 

equipping of Criang's obsolescent tighters with the deadly 
Navy-developed "“sidewinder" missile; this missile gave the 
superb Nationalist pilots an edge over their ctherwise 


better-equipped adversaries. 


Salutary Presence 

In the first tew years fellowing World War iI Ameri- 
can naval power receded irom Southeast Asia. U.S. naval 
forces in the Far Zast were concentrated primarily in Japa- 
nese home waters and in North China. Appearances by Ameri- 
can warstiiss in Southeast Asia were om a limited scale and 
ware confined to a few good will visits and special diple- 
matic missions. Trese appearances are classified as salu- 
tary presence inasmuch as they were carried out in order to 
indicate United States support of the countries of the area. 

\ guccessful example of such presence was the visit 
of a six ship tasx force, including a crulser and a carrier, 
to the Philippines in July of 1947 in comnection with the 
25 


A 


% 


first anniversary of fhilipyine Independence Day. 








24 


Murony, 184 ® 
Au 6, Department of the Navy, Annuel Report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, 1948, pp. &. 
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somewhat similar mission to indo-China was lesé satisfactory! 
In March 1950 two American destroyers steamed into Seigon to 
indicate American support of the French-backed Bao bai re- 


ad The result was a well-organized rict in the streets 


gime. 
of the city led by Viet Mint elements and their adiierents. 

A more unusual mission was that given henviile, an 
attack transport vessel, during the winter of 1947-46. In 
co-operation with the United Nations, the United States fur- 
nished this vessel to act as neutral "ground" in the harbor 
of Batavia (now Djakarta) tor the U.N. fact-finders investi- 
gating the Indonesian insurrection.*/ 

with the fall of Chima to the Communists, the start 
of the Kerean kar, and the neutralization of the Formosa 
Strait by Iresidential Crder, American naval pewer began to 
reappear in strength in Southeast Asian waters. With the 
end of the Korean war, the focus of American naval cpera- 
tions snifted scuthward to an even greater degree. The 
ports of U.S. allies were visited irequently. They included 
Bangkok, Manila, Singapore, Hong Kong, Crilung and Saigon.*° 
With few exceptions the ports of the newly independent, 


and in the main politically wnccmmitted, nations were not 





Mum — ioe te) 


26e216en J. Hammer, The Gonflict in Indo-China (Star- 
ford Univ. frees, 15954), p. aT. 

27 ponual Report of the Secretary ci the Navy, i$48, 
De 9. 


28 john ¥. Noei, “Showing the Flag in Southeast 
Asia,” USNIP, LANAI (fF ebruary, 2955), 178-91. 
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visited. The calls of American vesseis in Ceylon in 1958 
and India end Burma in 1959 seemed to presage more frequent 
visits to tne uncommitted nations of Scutheast Asia in the 
years to come. 

Although the Southeast Asia Collective Leiense 
Treaty was ratified in February 1955, the first joint maneu- 
vers of the forces ot the signatory states were not held 
until March 1956. This operation, called "Firmlink," waa 
to be the forerunner of many others; several exercises were 
held annually in succeeding years. in these joint opera- 
tions naval co-ordination was usually the chiei military 
objective, 

The substantial American contribution to these exer- 
cisegs tended to emprasize the American commitment te suprort 
its allies in Scutheast Asia. Western, and specifically 
American, presence in Southeast Asia bas been the subject o1 
considerable criticisa from the uncommitted nations in and 
adjacent to the region. This criticism is evaluated in 


Chapter V. 


Politico~-Kumanitarian Assistance 





Since 1945 the U.S. Navy has rendered a considerable 
amount of humanitarian assistance in the Far East, much of 
it im Southeast Asia. The most spectacular example of such 
ald was the "rassage to Freedom” in Viet Nem previously 
described. ‘Chis operation combined aid to an ally with 


humanitarian assistance. The fumanitarian and political 
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objectives ci the “lassage to Freedom” are cbvicus in 


Admiral Sabin’s letter, previously quoted.*” 


até Gperation 

received wide publicity throughout the non-Communist world. 
Although not cecurring in Southeast Asia proper, 

assistance rendered to Ceylon by American naval forees dur- 


ing January 1958 was widely covered by the press of Seuth- 


30 


east Agia. Gn this occasion a U.S. aixrcrait carrier and 


two destroyers, loaded with helicopters, food and medical 


supplies, made a fast voyage from Manila te flood-stricken 


31 


and disense-tiireatened Ceylon. The Governer General of 


Ceylon, Sir Gliver Gocnetilleke, wrote the American ambas- 
sador: 
ihe people of Ceylon and 1 are deeply grateful ta 
your Government, Admiral Briggs [the American officer 
commanding the tas wnit rendering the agsistance]j, 
yourself and ail others of your country who so readily 
came Co cur assistance in our time ci need, a were 
amazed at the speed and eiiiciency with whiclk the ald 
was cendered.32 
\ large section of Southeast Asia cepends on the sea 
Givectly for its liveiihood. Cther parts are tiled to the 


sea indirectly since maritime transport provides the only 
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oC gs Navy Disaster hellei, pp. 8-12. 


2 

“leiward F. Baldridge, "Politico-Military Policy in 
Today's Navy," USNIP, LKXXV (March, 1959), 31-35. This 
article presents a lucid description of the policy coneider- 
ations invclved in rendering humenitarian assistance. The 
opération in Ceylon, briefly described here, was used as a 
case study. 


32, 


Supra, fp. 72~73. 


oS. Navy Disaster ielier, rv. 7. 
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access to markets. The frequent tropical storms and the 
small size of the vessels used in commerce end tishing in 
the region combine to make nautical misitaps and disasters 
a frequent cccurrence. As a result of its widespread de~ 
ployment throughout East Asia the U.S. Navy has been oiten 
the first on the scene tc render aid.?* 
There are many other examples of the types of human- 
itarian assistance given by the Navy in Southeast Asian 
waters since 1945. ‘ihe search for survivors of a Eritist. 
airliner shot down by Chinese Communist aircraft has been 
described previously. Amcther example occurred aiter the 
war in late 1945 and early 1946 when American naval amphib- 


% 


ious craft carried food suppiles to cutlying islands in the 


Philippines and brought their copra to market.** 


Conclusion 
Bast Asla since 1945 has been the setting of the 
sharpest clashes between the tree world and the Soviet coio- 
nial empire. Because it is, perhaps, the principal battle- 
ground on which the cold war bas been and is being fought, 
and because of its geography and political dynamism, South- 
east Asia represents a decisive area in which tc evaluate 


the utility of the naval power spectrum in the contemporary 





33y 8, Department of tre Navy, Office of inrorma- 
tion, An Cutline keport on Missions of Mercy by the U.S. 
Navy, sanuary, 1952, tc July, 1954, August 6, 1955, pr. 1-9. 


34> ran, L, 468-69, 
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world. This evaluation is the subject of the final chapter 
of this study, 





CHAPTER V 
EVALUATICN Cr THE NAVY'S CONTRIBUTION 


e » « The ability of the U.S. and the Western nations in 
general to command and use the sea routes wi)l at once 
appear as @ great asset--but like most assets of value 
cmly if it can be invested in conjuncticn with. others-- 
and in accordance with some well defined purpose.! 

In this chapter en endeavor will be made to synthe~ 
size the elements of the previous three chapters in order to 
arrive at an evaluation of the Navy's role in U.S. foreign 
poliey in Southeast Asia since 1945. The components pre- 
sented in the previous chapters have been objectives, capa- 


bilities and commitments respectively. As indicated in 





Chapter I, the central purpose of this study is to evaluate 
naval commitments supporting foreign policy objectives 
against a yardstick of naval capabilities. before under- 
takings this task these components, which were detined in 


Chapter I, should be related to cone another. 


ibe Relationship of Gbijectives, 


Carabilities and Commitments 
Admiral Robert Carney, while Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions, wrote: "it one were to risk an all-inclusive defini- 


tion of national pelicy, it might be said that it represents 








me 11 o eee HR 


lwalter Millis, "Sea Power: Abstraction or Asset?" 
Foreicon Aifeirg, XXIX (April, 1951), 375. 
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the sum-total of national aspirations balanced against 
national capabilities."* When put in operational form, 
aspirations become objectives. To be realistic the commit- 
ments undertaken by a state must strike a balance between 
these objectives and the means available to realize them. 
Admiral Burke, Admiral Carney’s successor as Chief ot Naval 
Operations, put it this way: 
military capabilities are inse arable. : on policy 
conetbe tulad sometimes prevent military Leaders from 
carrying out a strategic plan they think 1s most appro- 
priate. Sut conversely, if the military iacks certain 
capabilities--1f it is not able to provide just the 
right desree of force at the right time--then the makers 


of ioreign policy are seriously hampered in their ef- 
forts as weli.- 





Feliks Gross makes the same point when he writes: 
"It is rather easy to desig objectives cf foreign policy; 
it is, however, difficult to enforce policies, The latter 
requires material and immaterial factors."* Capabilities, 
then, are the limiting factors in the formulation of real- 
istic objectives, 

Commitments, as elements of policy, are undertaken 
te realize cbiectives. They are inclusive of capabilities 


inasmuch as a meaningful commitment cannot normally exceed 





ev obert B. Carney, “The l'rinciples ci Sea Power," 
USNIP, LXKIX (August, 1953), 818. 






13 Shop Talk A Personal Messaze to All U.&. 
Naval Gitlcers, Nevember 9, 155%. 
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a capability.” On the other hand, a commitment is signifi- 
cantly related to the objective. The size of the conmitment 
is adjusted to reflect the importance of an objective and 
the relative difficulty in achieving ic.° The comnaitment, 
then, is limited by maximum capabiiity and by the nature of 
the objective. 

At this point it should be said that the objective 
by its very nature may lie beyond the capability of any one 
instrument of national power; no realistic commitment ci any 
one instrument may be sufficient to achieve the objective. 
However, a combination of commitments by the various instru- 
ments of national power may place the objective within the 
realm of national capability. The iact that such a mixture 
is often necessary in the pursuit of foreign policy cbhjec- 
tives ereatily increases the difficulty of evaluating the 
techniques of toreign policy. Insofar as possible in the 
evaluations attempted in this chapter, an eftort has been 
made to separate these results ter which the Navy is pri- 
marily responsible from those achieved principally by other 


instruments of national power. 


Naval tower and Containment 


During the Liiteen years covered by this study the 





“4 commitment camnet useiully be employed as a bluit 
although a specific maneuver to carry out a commitment may 
be used in such a mamer. 


Kissinger, 1898. 
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United States was the world's leading naval power. Anything 
within the capabilities of modern naval forces couid have 
been accomplished by the United States. Naval capabilities 
were seldom fully exploited because other considerations, 
usually political, were dominant. Yor example, during the 
Korean War the United States bad the capability to conduct a 
navel blockade of Communist China. This capability was not 
exercised because of the opposition of the U.K. allies of 


the United States.’ 


Thus any evaluation of the naval con- 
tribution, or possible contribution, to the execution of 
American ioreign pelicy must be carried owt within the 
larger political frame cof reference. 

Although semetimes obscured by reierences to "rolli- 
back" or "Liberation," the primary American security objec- 
tive since 1947 has been the containment of the Soviet 
colonial empire. Untii 1950 no determined ettort was made 
to implement this ebjective in Southeast Asia. In the imme- 
diate post-war years American naval power in Asian waters 
was smailer in some respects than it had been in pre-war 
days when the U.S. Asiatic Fleet operated from Cavite and 
Olengope in the Philippines. With the fall of China to the 
Communists in 1949 and the Korean War which broke cut the 
follewing year the United States was forced to implement 


its containment policy in Asia in fact as well as in theory. 





 inquir into the Militar 


175 Situation in the Far 
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Subsequent to 1950 whenever a state in Asia chose to 
remain independent, it did so because its friends controlled 
the adjacent séas and demonstrated a wiliingness to come to 
its aid if that independence were threatened. However, if 
a people were deluded by an indicenous leadership controlied 
by a foreioen state, American naval pewer could do little to 
remedy the situation without doing violence to American 
principles. \ case in point occurred in Indo-China in 1954. 

in Indo-China the democratic elements were caught 
between Commmism and colonialism. The people had experi- 
enced colonialism while Commueniem had become identified with 
independence. The people cf North Viet Nam chose, cr at 
least accepted, a new indigenove leadership and ra jected 
the old coleniai status (mo matter how modernized end re- 
furbisbed). The possibility that many oi the new leaders 
were the tools of a fereien power was either immaterial, 
unknown, or discovered toc late. 

Under these circumstances American naval power was 
powerless to save the Viet Minh-infested northern part of 
Indo-Ci:ina from Communist seizure. The value of the Amari- 
can naval demonstrations in 15954 is problematical .° Whether 
a strike by carrier-based aviation would have saved Dien- 
dbienstu must remain en unanswered question. Put, this much 
seems sure: such a strike in support of French forces 


would have appeared te isians everywhere as an attempt 
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on the part of the United States to re-impose a colonial 
regime on a people fighting for their independence. fFrob- 
ably, in the long rum, American objectives in Indo-China 
were best served by not utilizing meximum naval capabilities 
to attempt to retrieve a pocr military and a worse political 
situation. 

Containment, to be effective in Southeast sia, has 
required that the people of the recion have approximately 
the same imave of ultimate Communist intentions as do those 
states that by experience are more familiar with the Comnau- 
nist threat. This means that the United States bas had to 
seize every opportumity to shew the true nature and ultimate 


intentions of Communism to the pecples ef Southeast Asia. 


Attitudes Towards Sea Power in Southeast Asia 





Any evaluation of the effectiveness of naval power 
in a given area mest consider the attitudes of its inhabit- 
ants towards sea power. This is particularly importanc 
under conditions cf cold war when the psychological signifi- 
cance of modern weapons arid their employment is very preat. 

& careiul Look at the geography of Southeast Asia 
explains better than any words the importance of sea power 
in controlling such an area. The cniy vital transpertation 
medium is shipping. Withowt it, or denied its use, the 
economy of the region would grind to a halt and many of 
its people would tace famine. Even the mainland areas 


are, in eitect, isiandse since there are few simnificant 
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international land transport routes. Professor Buss writes 
of Southeast Asia: 
The continental countries are separated irom the rest o} 
Asia by magnificent meuntain barriers, and their inter- 
nal communications are often difficult because of jun- 
gles, malarial swamps, or rugged peaks. Where the Lands 
divide, the seas mite. Every type of ship--from the 
Arab saila and the Chinese jwmks tc modern luxury liners 
--piy from port to port.9 
The Javanese cenquest oi Southeast tsia in World War 
Il was made possible only by their control of the seas. Al- 
lied naval troces were their primary target trom the first 
minute af the war-eat Pearl Harbor im 194l--umtil the last 


gasp of the hamimazi attaczs--olf Oximewa in 1945. Gnly 





after the Allied naval forces iad veen destroyed, dispersed, 
or neutralized could the Japanese conduct their invasion of 
Southeast Asia and maintain their control thereafter. As 
Japanese naval power crumbled subsequent to the summer of 
1944, Japan's grasp om Southeast Asia withered. This lesson 
hes not been lost on Asians. 


Memories are long in the Far East. The Asians well 
remember World War Ii. They remember that their coun- 
tries were lost to the enemy. They remember too that 
their countries were redeemed, via the sea. 

These people understand the vital nature ci sea 
power. it is not just the rulers cr the leaders that 
do; i¢ is the man in the street, the business man, and 
the ecolle. 

Very few of them know theory, but they know this: 
when the seas arcund them are controlled by themselves 
ex their friends, their countries live in kenor, When 
the seas around them are controlled by enemies, their 
nations fall and they are run by a foreign power. 

it is as simple as that, and they understand it 





"southeast Agia and the World Today, p. 9. 





95 
well. ‘they understend it because they learned it the 
hard way, the very hard way.! 

The “long memories," to which Admiral Burke referred, 
are also aware uf the fact that Western sea power had pene~ 
trated the region and set up empires and spheres of intlu- 
ence lons before the Japanese had arrived on the scene 
during World War IIT. China and Scutheast Asia were contin- 
uously victimized by Western sea power until well into the 
twentieth century. 

From the point of view of nationalists in contem- 
porary Asia, the waters surrounding them have been beld by 
"“iriendly powers" cnly too rarely. The seas did bring the 
invader; but during the past 406 years the invader has been 
the West. While there is a growing awareness among iree 
Asians ei the importamce of American control sof the seas to 
their independence, cognizance should be taken of the 
Asian's treditienal distrust of Western sea-berne power. 
Sea power, and speciiicaliy naval power, has been in years 
past the handmaiden of imperialism. This association of 
navies with imperialism is doubly unfortunate teday when 
the chier threat to the independence of Southeast Asian 
countries comes from a iand power. The naval power of the 
free world, in attempting to bolster a vulnerable area, bas 
been saddled with the albatross oi an unfortumate past. 


Happliy, the very flexibility of neval power sives 





10, ami ral Burke, speaking beitore the Newsparer Ldi- 


tors Lunctecn, Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 16, 1959. 
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its possessors a way in which to moderate the rigors o1 this 
dilemma. Naval power, the mailed {ist and velvet gicve of 
sea power, can exert its pressures in suclh ways as to keep 
the sensitive natlionalist's distrust at a minimum while 
achieving the objective of frustrating the will of the ag- 
gressor. No method presently available can both accompligh 
this objective and completely eliminate the rabid national- 
ist's distrust. Tie unique flexibility possessed by the 
Navy gives the United States significant advantages in its 
efforts to defend Southeast Asia from Communist military 
aggression. To a lesser extent the Navy also gives the 
United States some measure of flexibility in dealing with 


Communist political, i.e. subversive, encroachment. 


Evaluation of the vel ~fouwer Spectrum 





Trere are two possibile eriteria by which one might 
measure the "success" of a technique cf foreign policy. 
The first is to compare the actual results with the 
ebjectives that were initially etlpwlated; failure ta 
veaci a charted goal would vhus mean that the tecimique 
proved unsuccessiul. On the other hend, ore may measure 
the difierence between the overall policy situation at 
the moment the technique is invoked and the situation 
afterward. If the state's position, cn balance, is 
improved (and the improvement ig due te re new tech- 
nique), it is possibie to claim success. 


in the evaluation to fellow, the latter criterion 


has been employed where possible. Lach portion of the power 





1 } 

tls arles GO. Lerche, Jr., “Tre United States, Great 
Britain, and SEATO: A Case Study in Fait Aecompli,”" Jovrnal 
of Folitics, XVIII (Auguet, 1956), 459. 
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spectrum will be examined in turn. fEvaluation will be 


limited te those operations described in Chapter IV. 


Aid te Allies 


The twin cbiectives of all American military aesist- 
ance to states in Sovtieast Asia have been to help them 
defend themselves against aggression and te help them man 
thelr portion of the free world's defense perimeter. The 
former objective has been explicit while the latter has been 
implicit. Often the two have been identical. Most of this 
aid bas been administered through the Military Assistance 
Procram; in some instances it has been rendered throws. the 
eperating forces of the U.&. Havy. Suct assistance has 
nermally been limited to those tasks beyond the capability 
of the allied navies concerned. 

The “Passage to Freedom" in Viet Nam and the evacue- 
tion of the Tachens were outstanding examples of the Navy's 
logistic support capabilities. beth ware tactically sue- 
cessful. From the military standpoint beth operations 
helped an ally preserve the integrity of his military 
forces; equipment and personnel were removed that otherwise 
would bave Liallen into enemy hands.+* Both cperations were 
retreats undertaken on the basis of both political and miii- 


tary considerations. Once the decision was made tc retreat, 








4 

dean the evacuation of North Viet Nam the vast ma- 
jority of the personnel transported by American naval iorces 
were civilian reiuzees. In the Tachens most of the evacuees 
were military personnel, 
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the Navy’s transport capability mace it possible to retrieve 
some advantage from untavorable political and military 
situations. 

when measured against the objective of containment, 
the "Freedom Lift" and the Tachen evacuation mist be classi- 
fied as calculated stratezic retreats to within the contain-~ 
ment barrier as it was further defined by American statesmen. 
Ultimate definition of the barrier is, cf course, determined 
by military and political realities. 

The Tachen operation combined elements of aiding an 
ally, a military demonstration, and politico-humenitarian 
assistance. On the basis of events which have cccurred 
since 1955, the Tachens clearly could have been held if they 
had been suprerted to the desree that the United States has 
since supported tne Nationalist troops con CQuemoy and Matsu. 
To have supported the Tachens in this manner would have re- 
quired considerable American military assistance om @ con- 
tinuine basis. The political disadvantages of maintaining 
Naticnalist forces on the isiands (clearly not vital to the 
defense of Taiwan) amd the required magnitude of the mili- 
tary investment dissuaded Wasbington from supporting the 
Nationalist government in its efiortse to hoid the Lslands. 
in this situation political considerations ruled against 
the employment of the Navy's full assistance capability. 
Instead the Navy was made the primary executor of the deci- 


sicn tc withdraw. 
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Operational support cf Allied naval forces in 
Southeast Asia has been very limited and that given has 
been tailored to fit a tew very sensitive situations. The 
reason for this limited use is that operational support, as 
indicated in Charter Ill, comes very close to Limited war. 
As a result, commitments invoiving cperational sup,ort are 
closely controiled. A case in point is the very close 
supervision exercised by the Commander of the Seventh Fleet 
over American warships escorting Nationalist vessels to 
besteced Quemoy.4 Because of the security classification 
given to most cperations of this nature, a meanineful eval- 
vation of their eifectiveness is net possible. Suffice it 
te say that up until the end of 1959 none of these opera- 
ticns had «iven rise to anything more than scattered clashes 


between American and Commmist torceés. 


Folice Action 





Except for the Hainan incident described in Charter 
IV, this portion of the naval spectrum has not teen used in 
Southeast Asia by the United States since 1945. The exam- 
ples of Kerea and Lebanon testified to American willingness 
to use this part of the spectrum if circumstances required. 
However, Korea had shown that any major police action car- 
ried out adjacent to Communist China would probably result 


in iimited war with that power. The new China simply could 
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not be treated :easibly as a minor power. Hence, the 
military demonstration (and certain aspects of operational 
assistance) seemed to form the "brink of war” which the 
United States approached on several occasions subsequent 


to the Korean War. 


Military Demonstrations 
in spite of the apparent Lailure of the demonstra-~ 


tion by American naval icrees off Indo-China in April 1954, 
military demonstrations have been the moet important type of 
operation conducted by the United States Navy in Southeast 
Agia since 1950,°4 Trese demonstrations were conducted in 
direct sugport of the containment barrier, and brought the 
United States very close to open military cenflict with 
Comammni st China.?? 
A pattern is discernible in the events provoking 
these demonstrations. On each cecasion the United States 
was challenged through an ally or other power with which the 
United States had a community of security interests. This 


third power was subjected to heavy military pressure. The 





a 








lant e reader is reminded that in assessing jallure 
or success of an operation, the criteria stipulated supra, 
pe 96, are being used. 


Loche United States has conducted five naval demon- 
stretions in Southeast Asia since 1945: (1) Inde-China, 
April, 1954; (2) Indo-China, June-July, 1954; (3) Tachen 
evacuation, February, 1955; (4) Guemoy, September, 1958; 

(5) Lacs crisis, September, 1959. The Laos demonstration 
was not as well defined as the others and is not discussed 
in this study. Though net listed, the Taiwan Straits patrol 
could be considered a continuing demonstration. 
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United States was placed in the position of either coming to 
the rescue, usually under disadvantageous political condi- 
tions, or of sutiering ancther less in prestige and material 
strength. This pattern comprises part cf what Kissinger 
calis “the Sino-Soviet strategy of ambiguity.7!® The diien-~ 
mas posed by the Sino-Soviet challenge, usually in the guise 
of indigencus movements, gave rise to many stresses and 
strains within the structure oi Allied unity. 

A pattern is discernible also in the American demon- 
strations undertaken in reaction to each of these provoca- 
ticns. Lach American answer to the challenge was carried 
primarily by naval forces. Each time the American response 
became stronger and more resolute, though there was no Lack 
ef opposition beth at home and abroad condemning that re- 
sponse. ihe more resolutely the demonstration has been 
executed, the more successiul it seems to have been. How- 
ever, these demonstraticns have been too few in number to 
draw any firm conclusions in this respect. 

The demonstration cff the coast of Indo-Cl.ina in 
Apyil 1954 (at the time of the siege of Dienbienshu) was 
conducted in a tentative manner. xcept for the tact that 
intervention was seriously considered this operation was 
closer to ambiguous maneuver to assist an ally than a demon- 
Stration to warn an ageressor. The demonstration was car- 


ried owt at such a distance from the threatened point that 








1Or 4 singer, 320-21. 
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any threat implied simply was not credible to the Viet Minh 
or the Chinese Communists. In the end political considera- 
tions precluded American intervention. !/ 
\ subsequent demonstration toc: place in June and 
July of 1954, during the Geneva Conference. There bas been 
some speculation that this cemonstration may have been in- 
strumental in permitting the West to salvage South Viet Naa, 
and indeed the rest of Southeast Asia, after the French de- 


bacle in Indo-China.t® 


Cne reporter, basing his conclusions 
on a number cf interviews with Secretary oi State Dulies 
stated: 

But agein the policy of boldness impressed the Com- 
mumists. Dulles Fad seen to it that the Chinese and 
the Soviets knew that the U.S. was prepared to act 
decisively to prevent the fall of all of Southeast 
Asia. ... ‘thus instead of negctiating from the ex- 
treme and undisguised weakness of the French position, 
Mendés-France and Eden [at Geneva] found themselves 
able to bargain from Dullest strength.i% 

However, the fact remains that North Viet Nam was 
lost to the Commmists. There was, and is, scant consola- 
tion in the fact that more was not lost. The appiication 
ei the demonstration technique did not improve the situa- 
tion, but it possibly prevented a further deterioration. 


The demonstration ceincident with the evacuation of 





17 


18 coral Bell [for the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Atfairs}, Survey of Intermational Affairs, 1554 
(London: Oxford University rress, 1957), pr. 24-26, /1. 


L$ 


See supra, pp. 24°25, 77. 










Shepley, 71. 
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the Tachen Islands was carried out with more seselution.*© 


American forces were placed close enough to Communist posi- 
tions and in such strength that their intention was unmis- 
taxable. Among those participating in the evacuation and 
demonstration there was little doubt that Commmist opposi- 
tion would have meant war. <Aithough the Clinese Conmwnists 
had little to gain by oppesing the evacuation, the simpie 
fact of the matter was that in spite of its threats "Comm- 
nist China, in effect, temporarily submitted to U.S. naval 


power im the Pacixric during the evacuation. . wel 


The most convincing example of the utility of the 
military demonstraticn cccurred during the Quemoy crisis of 
1958. 


4t Quemoy, an adversary with an army of 2,500,000 and 
over 1,&00 jet iighters was induced to baci oti trom a 
danyerous miscalculation without the Navy's having to 
iive a shot. To be sure, the Navy did not bring efi 
these results alone. The weight of the Air Force was 
also conspicuously on the scales; and the Army’s toc, 
thou) im a much iesser amcunt. Yet the directing rele 
was the Navy's. Cuite properly the Navy new locks upon 
beth the Lebanon and (wemey crises as textbook examples 
ci sea power's unique capacity for controiling “peripl- 
eral" incidents.2 











2004.45 sheuid not be construed as criticiem of the 
tactical commanders executing the demonstrations in the 
waters adjacent to Indo-China. The indecision with whic! 
the demonstrations were carried out merely seemed to reflect 
the indecision and lack of agreement emong the leaders of 
the West. s#oberts, 31-34. 


- 

21 chard r. Martin, "Mighty U.S. Fleet resides 
Over Another Pull-out," U.s. News amd World heport, Febru- 
ary 16, 1955, pe. 44. 


tevurphy, 180. 
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All of the demonstrations conducted by the United 
States im Southeast Asia since 1945 have been undertaken as 
a result cf a challence by the Communist Bloe to the con- 
tainment. barrier erected by the United States. When evalu- 
ated Ly the criterion set forth at the begimming of this 


23 this technique has produced the fcllewing re~ 


section, 
sults: (1) tallure in Indo-China in April 1954; (2) tacti- 
cal success in Indo-China in Jume and July, 1954 and in the 
LTaciens, february 1955; (3) complete success at Quemoy in 
September 1958, 

The initial failure in Indo-China was due to the 
unfavorable political environment combined with the remote 
location of besieged Dienbienphu. “* The subsequent demcon- 
stration at the time of the Geneva Conference was a tactical 
success in that it strengthened, to some degree, the hand of 
western diplomats conducting the negotiations at Geneva. in 
a larger sens¢é, bowever, more Land and pecple were lost to 
Communism. Ihe retreat was stopped; but the battle bed al- 
ready been lost. A similar occurrence was the Tachen evacu- 
ation. Communist China stood to gain little by oprosing an 


evacuation that it was striving te bring about. The 








*? supra, pe ¥O. 


hone remote location of Dienbienphu was a factor 
only because of the uniavorable political environment. If 
the political environment had been more favorable, as for 
example, at the outset of the Korean Kar, the remote icca- 
tion would have been a tactical inconvenience, but not a 
bar to assistance for the defenders. 
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operation was a tactical success in that the narrow tasks 
given the Navy were eificiently completed without entering 
into hostilities with the Communist forees. 
while the second Indo-Chinese and Tachen demonstra- 
tions were not entirely valid tests of the utility of the 
demonstration, at Cuemoy in 1958 there was a perfect mesbing 
of objective, capebility and commitment. Commmnist China 
was foreed to recoil before American naval power. 
Again the United States proved to the world and espe- 
clally to the peoples of Asia that it stood by its word, 
that espoused principles were not just idle words. . . .« 
There is a very clear lesson for the people of the 
United States in all this. Where sea power was used by 
the United States, where we could and did use it, cur 
influence was felt. we quieted the situation; and we 
turned back the forces of aggression.<5 
in a larger sense these demonstratiens in the vicin- 
ity of Taiwan have ell been part of a continuous (since 
June 27, i950) naval demonstration by the United States. 
Fresident Truman's employment ci the ileet demonstrated a 
keen understending of the military "facts of life" in East 
Asia. He, and subsequentiy lresident Eisentower, indicated 
to the Chinese Communists what tyrants of the past had 
Learned by bitter experience: when the seas and the air 


ever them are held by free men, manning strong naval forees, 





2°nddress by Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, before the New Orleans Council cf the Navy 
League and members of the Council of the Chamber cf Commerce 
of the greater New Orleans area, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Gctober 29, 1959. Emphasis added. Notice how Admiral Burie 
distinguishes between the capability and the cctwnitment. 
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26 thie 


military invasion across the seas is impossible. 
failure te understend the sea, as they understood the Land 
(and later the air), bas in the past proved the tyrants* 
undoing. While this cause and effect may net be perceived 
by Feiping, the Chinese Commmists cannot help but dwell 

om their impotence anc frustration im the face of American 
naval. power. In cther times and in ctier places Communist 
land power has been an overpowering threat to free peoples. 
In Korea Chinese Communist armies teld United Nations forces 
to a stalemate. In the Taiwan Strait the United States Navy 
has forced Peiping to accept a corresponding disaureeable 
status quo. 

Some cbservers have asserted that one can gauge the 
efiectiveness cf measures limiting Communist expansion by 
the amount cf vituperation that Moscow and Peiping pour upen 
these measures.*! By this standard the mission of the Sev- 
enth Fleet, in showing the determination ef the United 
States to contain Communist expansionism, bas been success- 
fully executed. 


In view of the ambieucus American commitment vis-a- 





2Orr4s ig the heritage of Salamis, Lepanto, the 
Spanisi. 4rmada, and the irustration of hapoleon and Hitler 
in their efforts to invade Great Britain. 


éhroy a selection of Chinese Ccrmmmist documents 
Genouncing the U.S. havy's demonstrations of: the coasts 
Gh ,china, = The C paguanee Cecelets Institute of Poreign 
Affaire, Ovpos on of Taiwan and “Two Chine gs" 
Pist (Peking: Fore ian neuares Press, 1958), pp. 5, is, 
> 22° “24, 31, 38, Vee 
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< the use of naval forces has 


vis the ofishore islands, 
offered the United States the best means of defending Ameri- 
ean interests in the Taiwan Strait. ‘8s indicated in Chapter 
IIl, the naval demconatration is admirably suited te situa- 
tions where such ambicuity is a useful technique of foreign 
policy. Mcvements of naval forces can 

readily be chanced from a peaceful to a hostile charac- 

ter-~by diverse armouncements--and back again, « « « 

Their movements can be stopped cn siert notice and their 

meanings can be quickly reinterpreted. . . 2% 
The commitment of Land forces to the defense of ‘(uwemoy and 
Matsu weuld have been politically unfeasible and to some 
extent irrevocable. Land-based air forces while more flex- 
ible would iave suffered other handicaps.”° 

Trere has been some criticism of military demonstra- 

tions in general as being obsolete in the nuclear age. Al- 
fred Vagts, implying that demonstrations as conducted by the 
weet are bluifs, maintains that the threat imberent in the 
military demonstration is not credible to the Communist 


leaders. ". . . They refuse tc be impressed Ly short ci 





2ecuore, 38-41. 
29 





Vasts, 235. 


34g principal disadvantage cf using air elements 
im such a situation is the lack of “staying power" of air- 
erait. This limitation is asgsravated during conditions of 
poor flying weather. Further, aircraft are inherently less 
capable of observing the precise niceties of a three or 
twelve mile limit. Timally, aircraft, because of their high 
speed and smaller size, are less visible--even on radar 
scopes. In many circumstances a Visible deterrent is that 
which is most required. 
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war moves and gestures, because they are persuaded that 
their adversaries are not going to war even if they demon- 


aJl Writing before the Quemoy crisis of 1958, Vagts 


strate. 
probably justified this opinion on the basis of the American 
reaction to the Berlin Blockade and the French defeat in 
Indo-China. WNevertreless, even before 1958, the entire 
history of the cold war slowed that wherever the Scviet 
colonial empire was met with resoiution and adequate force, 
its Gesicns were thwarted. The events of the past fifteen 
years have slown that Vasts' view has vaiidity only when 
appiied tu an ofiensive demonstvation--one calculated to 
threaten rather than deter. With the possible exception 
of the demonstration conducted in conjunction with the BDien- 
bienphu crisis in 1954 this type of demonstration has not 
been conducted by the United States since 1945. 
Henry Kissinger is more impressed with the contempo- 

Yary value of the demonstration. 

The Lnited States, . . . requires a twentieth-century 

equivalent of "showing the flag," an ability and a 

readiness to make our power felt quickly and decisively, 

not only to deter Soviet aggression but also tc impress 

the uncomaitted with our capacity for decisive action.32 
He was particularly lepressed with the Limited war capabil- 
ity of the Navy's task forces, which ne considered to have 
tre diversity of capabilities sc necessary in meeting Sino- 


Soviet challenges. >” 








Shvacte, 232. 32 


33 


Kissinger, 165. 


nhissinger, 264. 
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The effectiveness of salutary presence as applied by 
the United States in Scutheast Asia has been Llimitec. The 
presence of American naval tcrees bas been considered by 
some nations in Southern Asia as a threet to their newly-won 
independence, This is a misconception that the Communists 
have taken great pains tc cultivate. 

Te be effective this portion of the power spectrum 
requires that there be a mutually acimowledged community ai 
security interests between the naval power utilizing saiv- 
tary presence and the powers on whose behalf it is employed. 
Such a community of security interests normally requires 
that the nations involved have 4 sinailar image of Che menace 
of the petential aggressor. This common image of the poten- 
tial aggressor has been lacking in Seutheast Asia since the 
eng of world War Ill. “The Western fowers are ... in the 
imvidioes roaition of wishing to deiend ecuntries, which do 
not wist to be defended, from dangers the existence of wirich 
their sovernments ceny in publie.">* 

The menace of the Communist empire does not seem 
real to many of the peorles of Southeast Asia because of: 
(1) their relative geographic isolation from the centers 
ei Communist power, (2) the lack of political sephistication 


among the peoples of the region, (3) the usually skillful 


*vollective Deience im Southeast Asia, 166. 
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33 Gn the other fand, the presence of 


Communist diplomacy. 
western naval power has aroused criticism, at least partly 
because ot its unfortumate history as an instrument of colo- 
nial exploitation. Even in the pest-war era Western naval 
pewer was decloyed in attempts to put down independence 
movements. Amd, as Admirai burke points out, "Memories 
are long in the Far East.” 
Except tor a few lapses the American response to 
the Simo-Soviet threat wnder these conditions has been to 
use salutary presence very sparinsly and judiciously. 
Vieits by American naval forees to ports in Southeast Asia 
have been vary limited except in tre fillippines and Taiwan 
wrere special conditions exist.?° 
The modest maneuvers concucted by the SEATU Powers 
Lave combined two elements distasterul tc the wncomuitted 
states of Southern Asia: (1) the presence of Western naval 
forces in the area, (2) collective security arrangement s 
growinc out of the cold war. These maneuvers, trough fre- 
quent, have seldom been on 4 large scale. Here, it has 


been necessary tc compromise between regard for neutralist 








3Recently (1958-60), there have been some lapses in 
the skill of the Sinc-Soviet diplomacy. The sed Chinese ag- 
gression in Tibet and India has aroused some alarm in South- 
east Asia. selations between xed Cisina and Indonesia became 
acrimonious in 195% ag a result of internal policies of tlhe 
Indonesian government, vis-a-vis the resident Chinese com- 
munity. 


3Oi¢ United States has mutual security treaties 
with the Philippines and Tatwan giving the U.S. the right 
to base miiitary forces on their respective territories. 
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teelings on the one hand and military ei fectiveness on the 
cther. "A delicate balance fas to be sought between tco 
obtrusive a western presence and a situation in which no 


37 The maneuvers seen 


real defense for the area existe." 
to bave been an effort tc breathe life into SEATO rather 
than a serious attempt to pertect its military co-crdina- 
tion. °° 
To say that the salutary presence portion of the 
power spectrum should be used sparingly and judiciously in 
Southeast Asia is not to say that American naval power 
should be withdrawm to satisity foreign critics. 

We should, of course, seek to allay legitimate 
erievances, but we would be wrong to take every criti- 
cism at tace value. ... Many cf our most voluotle 
eritics in Southeast Asia would be terrified were cur 
military protection sueeeny withdrawn. The neutrality 
of the uncommitted is possible, after all, only so leng 
as the United States remains strong spiritually and 
physiecally.39 

Writing for an American audience Mohammed Natta, 

Vice vresident ci Indonesla, acanowledsed that nation's 
contemporary relationship to the naval power of the West. 


Indonesia, it may be said, is bounded by the British 
Kavy and the American Navy, which control the Indian 





*"Gollective Defence in Southeast Asta, 166. 


381 though a convincing argument can be made icr the 
need of such co-ordination, the forces of the SEATO naticns 
have not been integrated to a degree even approaching 
those of NATO. August C. Miller, Jr., “SLATO--Seement 
of > mmm Security,” USNIF, LXXXVI (February, 1960), 
24> e 


3 *xissinger, 266. 
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and Pacific Oceans. But no ome can say that Britain 
and the United States have evil designs on Indonesia. 
On the contrary, they are desirous of seeing Indonesia 
remain independent and prosperous.% 
Other Southeast Asia leaders are less candid--particularly 
when addressing domestic audiences. 

In evaluating salutary presence it cannot be said to 
have tailed in Scutheast Asia. Under the existing circum- 
stances it merely has not been the most useful tool for the 
tas: to be done. Given the existing political environment 
in Scutheast Asia the Army and Air Force would have labored 
under even greater handicaps in trying to implement this 
portion of the spectrum. + 

There are indications that a greater awareness of 
the Communist menace is growing among the governments, if 
not the peoples, of the area. ** Tre traumatic experience 
ef India (a nation to which some of the nations in Southeast 
Asia look for political leadership) on her northern fron- 
tiers has been an example that has not sone unnoticed amony 
Southeast Asian states. With further changes in the poelit- 
ical climate salutary presence, quite possibly, wiil be more 


useful in iuture years in Southeast Asia, as the identity of 





4. ohesmed Hatta, “indonesia's foreign Policy," 
Foreion Affairs, XXX1 (April, 1953), 445. 


oi 





S€e supra, pp. 64-65. 


42m Ho, "Foreign “elations," Commumist China 1557 
(kowloon: Union Research Institute, 1955), pp. “SG. See 
also Miller, 56-58. 
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the security interests between the west and free Asia is 


more clearly revealed to the Latter. 


Folitico-itumanitarian Assistance 
Since werld War Ii this portion of the spectrum has 


been applied by the United States in the Far Last with con- 
spicuous success. The Navy has been only one of the agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government employing this tecimique, but 
its contribution has been both significant and wnique, To 
find a case in which such assistance did not iester good 
relations (or at least improved relaticns), between the 
United States and the recipient nation, would be difficult. 
As has been indicated on several sccasions in this 
study, the "Passage to Freedom" in Viet Nam was one of tive 
outstanding propaganda successes of the cold war. In this 
operation the Navy exchanged its mailed fist for the velvet 
giove. From a powerful instrument that might have inter- 
vened at Dienbienphu, it was transformed into an instrument 
of bumenity. Were, Western power was not used te shore tip 
a tottering colonial regime, but was used to give Asians the 
means with which to exercise their right of seli-determina- 
tion as guaranteed in the U.N’. Charter. Rather then gaining 
a Cransitcry military victory over Commumism and alienating 
many of its friends by military intervention, the United 
States in a dramatic humanitarian sesture, made possible 


by its great and flexible naval power, unmasked the face 





cf Commmism for @11 of Southeast Asia to see. 
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The evacuation of the civil population from the 
Tackens, although similar in purpose, was too beclouded by 
military considerations and Che international unpopularity 
of the Taiwan regime to provide the dramatic impact of the 
"Passage to Freedom." Nevertheless, principles were main- 
tained; the United States was determined that mo person 
would fall under the Commmist yoke as a result of the 
United States tailing to provide the means whereby a free 
choice could be made. 

Humanitarian assistance tc other peoples bas long 
been an attribute cf the American national character. The 
idea that such assistance should be a political weapon is 
repugnant to most Americans. Haprpliy for the United States 
in a world of realpclitix, humanitarian assistance is a 
means with whiclk it can satisfy its altruistic propensities 
and gain its foreign policy objectives. 

The tangible results of politico-humanitarian 
assistance are usually difficult to ascertain. They would 
appear to bear little relationship to a policy of contain- 
ment. Such assistance, however, is one of the means with 
which the United States cam make containment Leasible. 

Ey demonstrating our community of interests in the area 
cf human relations to nations such as those in Southeast 
Asia, it may be possible to demonstrate ovr identity of 
security interests and thus strengthen the containment 


barrier. 
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Humanitarian assistance, promptly and efticiently 
rendered, with no strings attached, tas oftered the United 
States one of its best opportwnities tc break down the sus-~ 
picion towards Western naval power held by the states of 
Southeast Asia. When this assistance can be rendered by 
warships ci the United States, some of the prejudice against 
the presence of American naval power can be dispelled. The 
American warship may in future years be the symbol of 
ixriendship and a community of security interests rather 


than an object of distrust and suspicion. 


ihe Navy's Contribution 

46 indicated in Chapter II the over-riding security 
ebjective cf the United States in Secutheast Asia, as else- 
where, since World War II has been the ccnstruction and 
maintenance of a containment barrier to resist Commumist 
encroachment. This objective implies the existence of a 
companion-objective: the strengthening of the free nations 
of Southeast Asia so that they may better preserve their 
independence and thus take their places on the bulwarks of 
freedem. Military protection has been essential te the na- 
tions oi Southeast Asia during the unstabie years foilowing 
independence. Without it there would have been no time te 
make even a start at the tasks of building stable democratic 
43 


institutions and viable economies. ~ This military protection 


Ss collective Deience in Southeast ‘Asia, 166. 
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has been rendered by the armed torces o1 the hest--the Navy 
of the United States in particular. 

Edger Furniss has said: "Foreign policies, includ- 
ing military ones, must be content with partial coverage, 


44 This observation 


pertial results, temporary successes." 
applies to the results achieved by the employment of the 
spectrum oi modern navai capabilities by the United States 
in Southeast Asia since 1945. Part of Indo-China was lost 
to the free world because of a iailure tc gauge preperly the 
political tempo of the post-World War II era in Southeast 
Asia. The Navy could not retrieve this mistake. Subse- 
quently, the Navy was utilized under more auspicious polit~- 
ical circumstances and Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia was iirst slowed down, and then brought to a bait at 
Cuemoy in 1958. This is not te say that the Navy was the 
only instrument used tc defend Southeast Asia; military and 
economic aid programs played an lmportant role. ‘ibe Navy, 
however, was the essential component in the power combina-~ 
tion used by American statesmen. 

The most vital naval contribution in Southeast Asia 
has been the military demonstration. The indication cf the 
American willingness to use foree to thwart Communist expan- 
sionism has been the key factor in implementing the contain- 
ment concept in Sast Asia. The exawple of Korea indicated 


the lengths to which the United States would go to preserve 





4 
*4-urniss, vii. 
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the {ree world perimeter and lent realism to the message 
that the demonstrations conveyed. The example of the stead- 
Last American stand at Quemoy in 1955 was duly noted, and 
quietly applauded even among some of the staunchest iree 
Asien eritics of U.S. poiicy. 

AS a result of the masterly handling of the Cuemoy 
crisis in September 1958, U.&. prestige bas risen 
throughout Southeast Asia. The fact that the United 
States could and would act immediately and decisively 
with its military striking power in defense of an Asian 
aily bad a most impressive etlfect on the Treaty area 
countries and served as a somber warning to the Com- 
munists .+ 

Salutary presence has not been as useful a tovl in 

Southeast Asia as it bas been in the Mediterranean. The 
Sixth Fleet bas operated in an area where there are many 
treaty allies of the United States. while its presence has 
been tlhe cause of some resentment by the United Arab Kepub- 
lic and considerable vituperation by the Scviet Union, it 
has been welcomed by those states on the northern shores 

of the Mediterranean which are nearer the Soviet threat. 

in Southeast Asia there remains a need lor a screater aware- 
ness of the nature of the Sino-Soviet menace beiore salutary 
presence will be a more useiul tool for American statesmen 
to employ. 

Folitico-bumanitarian assistance offers the United 


States the sreatest opportunity to expose Commumist inten- 


tions and demonstrate American intentions and capabilities. 





42usjier, 55~56. 
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The United States should maintain and further develop its 
readiness to render this type ci aid. The interest which 
ereeted the new "Great White Fleet" proposals and "fre ject 
Hope" are an indication that these concepts have a great 
popular appeal in the United states. *° 

The combination of national (including naval) capa- 
bilities required to achieve American foreign policy cbiec- 
tives in the years abead is certain to change with political 
developments and advances in technolosy. The task of the 
statesman will continue to involve the employment oi the 
various instruments of national policy in correct proper- 
tions in order to resligse national aspirations. 

The ideal instrument ter the statesman in the coid 
war era is that which precisely conveys his intentions and 
capabiiities to his foreign counterparts. ‘Such an instru- 
ment must be flexible unless there is to be an economically 
unacceptable number of instruments, each highly speclalized 
for only one or two tasks. In the military field such a 
flexibie instrument is the modern navy, whcse response, 
indeed, "can vary from a cautioning gesture to an atomic 
bomb, "47 

The versatility and virtuosity of the U.S. Navy has 


been amply demonstrated by the events in Southeast Asia 





“61 ice, July 27, 1959, pp. 17-25. 
47 orpky, 83. 
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since 1945. In the years to come the continued survival of 
the free world may well depend on the skill with which this 
instrument is employed strategically by statesmen and tac- 
tically by naval officers on the scattered battlefields of 
the cold war. Never has the challenge been preater nor the 


instrument more capable. 
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